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Keeping  a lid  on  things 

Police  officials  in  four  cities  analyze 
what  was  done  right  to  avert  L. A. -style  civil  unrest 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

The  burning,  looting,  killing  and 
general  mayhem  that  swept  Los  An- 
geles — along  with  disturbances  in 
scores  of  other  U.S,  cities  — follow- 
ing the  acquittals  of  four  police  ofH- 
cCTs  in  the  Rodney  King  beating 
incident  have  provided  the  most 
enduring  images  of  urban  unrest  in 
the  United  Stales  since  the  1960's. 
Sui^wisingly.  however,  several  cities 
with  long  histories  of  tensions  and 
racially  charged  incidents  involving 
police  and  minoriiy  residents  esrappd 
the  turmoil  relatively  unscathed. 

- In  interviews  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  police  officials  in  Bos- 
ton, Chicago.  Miami  and  San  Diego 
cited  the  strategic  planning  and  de- 
ployment of  forces,  the  willingness 
of  police  and  city  officials  to  main- 
tain a dialogue  with  their  stunned 
constituents,  keeping  the  populace 
informed  and  debunking  rampant 
rumois,  arrd  good  old-f^hioned  luck 
as  reasons  why  their  cities  avoided  a 
disaster  like  that  which  befell  Los 
Angeles. 

In  the  recent  past,  all  four  cities 
have  danced  perilously  close  to  the 
fires  of  urban  unrest  as  a result  of 
strained  relations  between  police  and 
the  community.  Twice  in  the  past  12 
years,  Miami  erupted  in  flames  fol- 
lowing deadly  incidents  involving 
police  and  minorities,  most  notably 
in  1980.  when  18  people  died  in  the 
Liberty  City  riots,  and  in  1 989.  when 


the  killing  of  two  black  motorcyclists 
by  a Hispanic  police  officCT  resulted  in 
yet  another  major  civil  disturbance. 

Boston  was  struck  by  race  riots  in 
the  late  I960’s.  and  forced  busing  of 
school  children  prompted  violent  po- 
tests  in  the  mid-1970’s.  In  1989.  racial 
tensions  were  rubbed  raw  during  the 
search  for  the  killer  of  Carol  Stuart,  a 
pregnant,  upper  middle-class  white 
woman,  who  was  shot  to  death  by  her 
husband  in  a scheme  to  cash  in  on  an 
insurance  policy.  Charles  Stuart,  who 


their  disbelief  was  tempered  by  the 
grim  awareness  that  their  cities  could 
also  erupt  — an  awareness  that  forced 
them  to  rr»ve  quickly  if  they  were  to 
maintain  calm  arxl  cvder. 

Miami  police  began  planning  for 
the  possibility  of  violence  in  the  days 
before  the  verdict  was  aturounced,  said 
Sgt.  David  Rivero,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment’s chief  spokesman.  “We  didn’t 
think  it  was  going  to  be  not  guilty,  so 
our  plan  was  there  but  we  didn't  think 
we  were  going  to  need  it  at  all . We  were 


"Our  plan  was  there  but  we  didn't 
think  we  were  going  to  need  it. ..." 

“ Sgt.  David  Rivero,  Miami  PD 


committed  suicide  as  police  closed  in 
on  him  as  a suspect,  had  blamed  the 
attack  on  a black  mugger  and  police 
conducted  a massive  roundup  of  sus- 
pects, snaring  scores  of  black  men  for 
questioning. 

Chicago,  too,  experienced  race  riots 
in  the  1960's,  and  in  San  Diego, aseries 
of  fatal,  police-involved  shootings 
frayed  race  relations  in  that  city  in  the 
early  1990’s. 

Verdict  Shocks  Officials,  Too 

The  near-complete  acquittal  of  all 
four  defendants  in  the  King  case  on 
Apil  29  shocked  people  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  the  reactions  of 
police  officials  were  no  different.  But 


all  taken  by  surprise  by  the  verdict,  just 
as  everybody  else  around  the  country 
was." 

San  Diego  Police  Chief  Robert 
Burgreen  described  himself  as  “very 
shocked"  by  the  verdict,  “I  thought 
based  on  what  I had  seen  that  some- 
body would  be  found  guilty  of  some- 
thing," he  said.  “We  knew  that  a lot  of 
people  were  going  to  be  upset.  They 
were  going  to  want  to  talk  about  it  and 
they  were  going  to  want  to  protest." 

Police  and  city  officials  made  very 
public  pronouncements  of  their  dismay 
and  disbelief  about  the  verdicts  in  an 
effort  to  calm  citizens  and  to  temper 
possible  anti-police  sentiments.  Imme- 
diately after  the  verdict.  Chicago  Police 


Superintendent  Man  Rodriguez  re- 
leased a statement  conveying  his 
“amazement  and  concern"  about  the 
verdict.  Boston  Police  Commissioner 
Francis  M.  Roacheiook  tothe  streets 
to  meet  with  community  leaders  and 
residents,  as  did  Bur^een.  who  spoke 
at  some  of  the  spontaneous  protests 
that  sprang  up  in  San  Diego  and 
fielded  calls  to  a hotline  specially  set 
up  to  allow  residents  to  vent  their 
frustrations  and  concerns. 

ContingeiKy  Plans  Ready 

Police  officials  also  had  to  begin 
implementing  tactical  plans  aimed  at 
jxeventing  or  containing  violence  that 
might  flare  up  in  reaction  to  the  ver- 
dict. Miami  officials  deployed  field 
forces  — caravans  of  1 2 to  1 5 police 
cars  with  four  police  officers  per  car, 
which  employ  military-style  “field 
force  formations"  to  surround  in- 
flamed areas  and  contain  distur- 
bances. Rivero  estimated  that  about 
1 30  officers  worked  a few  hours  of 
overtime  — some  as  part  of  field 
farces  that  would  have  been  deployed 
to  sections  of  Miami  such  as  Over- 
town  and  Liberty  City,  scenes  of 
earliCT  riots — fw  a few  days  follow- 
ing the  verdicts . But  in  the  absence  of 
any  trouble,  they  never  even  left  their 
stations.  “They  were  ready  to  move, 
but  we  didn’t  have  to  move  them  at 
all,"  said  Rivero.  “We  were  quiet." 

Boston  police  did  not  have  to  pul 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Study  of  NYS  troopers  suggests 
cancer  risk  rises  with  exposure  to  radar 


The  risk  of  developing  cancer  can 
increase  substantially  as  an  officer's 
exposure  to  traffic  radar  increases, 
according  to  a study  by  a Acuity  meinber 
at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy in  New  York. 

John  Violanti,  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  criminal  justice  at  the  institute 
and  an  adjunct  professor  of  social  and 
preventive  medicine  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York-Buffalo,  based  his 
findings  on  a statistical  analysis  of  the 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“It’s  a very  small  sample  — only  164  troopers 
— but  I think  it’s  a good  starting  point  to 
demonstrate  that,  at  least  statistically,  some- 
thing’s going  on.” 

— John  Holanti,  a faculty  member  at  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  on  his  research  suggesting  that 
the  risk  of  developing  cancer  is  linked  to  exposure  to 

traffic  radar.  (9:2) 


responses  of  164  New  York  State  Po- 
lice officers  to  a survey  on  radar  use 
conducted  by  the  New  York  State  Po- 
lice Benevolent  Association. 

Violanti,  who  retired  from  the  New 
York  State  Police  with  23  years'  serv- 
ice. cautioned  that  his  findings  do  not 
mean  that  police  who  use  radar  will  get 
cancer,  but  they  suggest  that  the  odds  of 
getting  cancer  were  one-and-a-half  to 
two  times  greater  among  officers  in  the 
sample  who  routinely  used  radar  on  a 
long-term  basis. 

“Overall,  radar  use  increases  the 


probability  of  develc^ring  cancer  among 
troopos  in  the  sample,"  Violanti  told 
LEN,  “As  radar  use  increased,  the  odds 
of  one  getting  cancer  also  increased.  In 
fact,  there  was  a 1 .4-fold  increase  in  the 
risk  of  getting  cancer  as  radar  use  in- 
creased among  these  troopers.  That 
doesn’t  mean  that  you  will  gel  cancer,  it 
means  the  risk  of  one ’s  getting  cancer  is 
substantially  increased  for  the  officers 
that  used  radar  in  this  sample. 

“In  terms  of  the  amount  of  time 
exposed,  I found  that  the  longer  you  are 
expxjsed  to  radar — the  greater  number 


of  years  a troopra-  used  radar  — the 
higher  the  risk  of  cancer,"  Violanti  said. 
“That  amounted  to  about  a 1 .9-fold  risk 
increase  in  the  odds  of  getting  cancer  as 
time  exp)osed  to  radar  increases." 

VitHanti  added  that  most  of  die  troop>- 
ers  in  the  sample  were  exposed  to  radar 
for  at  least  12  or  13  years. 

The  odds  of  developing  testicular 
cancer  are  16  times  more  likely  for 
officers  who  use  hand-held  radar  units. 
Violanti  found.  “We’re  talking  about 
odds  and  risk,  not  about  actual  cancer. 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Cluster  of  cancers  needs  closer  look 


A University  of  Washington  epi- 
demiologist researching  a px»sible 
link  between  long-tom  use  of  traffic 
radar  and  the  development  of  cancer 
says  a cluster  of  testicular  cancer 
cases  among  seven  officers  in  neigh- 
boring Michigan  police  departments 
is  “a  very  unusual  occurrence,"  but 
cautioned  against  drawing  conclu- 
sions in  the  absence  of  concrete  data 


linking  radar  with  cancer. 

Dr.  Robert  Davis,  who  last  year 
began  a study  of  the  health  histories  of 
more  than  1.000  Washington  State 
Police  officers,  said  the  development 
of  cancer  cases  among  police  officers 
in  Grand  Rapids  and  Wyoming,  Mich., 
begs  further  study. 

“I  just  think  it’s  very  unusual,"  said 
Davis,  who  told  LEN  he  expects  initial 


results  of  his  own  research  — being 
conducted  for  the  Washington  De- 
partment of  Health — sometime  this 
summer.  “It's  a very  rare  cancer.  It 
only  occurs  in  10  of  100,000  per 
year.  So  to  have  six  cases  in  350 
p>eople  ovCT  a couple  of  decades  is  a 
very  rare  occuireiKe." 

Davis  was  asked  to  comment  on  a 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — A report  by  The 
Hartford  Courant  says  that  blacks  artd 
Hispanics  pay  up  to  72  percent  more  in 
bail  than  do  whites,  even  if  they  face 
similar  charges  and  have  comparable 
backgrounds. 

Hartford  Police  Chief  Ronald  J.  Lo- 
ranger  has  sent  a strong  message  about 
excessive  force  to  the  department,  dis- 
missing an  ofTlcer  who  was  videotaped 
striking  a handcuffed  student  at  a cam- 
pus party.  Officer  Esequiel  Laureano. 
an  eight-year-veteran,  was  videotaped 
striking  Theodore  Brubacher,  a fresh- 
man at  the  University  of  Hartford,  on 
March  3, 1991,  the  same  day  the  Rod- 
ney King  beating  occurred  in  Los 
Angeles. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — An- 
gered over  pOOT  working  conditions 
and  a lack  of  pay  raises,  the  city’s 
largest  police  union  is  considering 
launching  a campaign  to  discourage 
tourists  from  visiting  the  city. 

MAR\TAND — Gov,  William  Donald 
Schaefer  has  signed  legislation  that 
makes  it  illegal  to  leave  a loaded  fire- 
arm where  children  can  get  to  it.  The 
law  takes  effect  Oct.  1. 

A circuit  court  has  upheld  the  1 99 1 
firings  of  Anne  Arundel  County  sher- 
iffs deputies  Dennis  and  Donald  Pruitt 
They  lost  their  jobs  after  co-wcwkers 
complained  that  the  brothers  regularly 
greeted  each  other  with  Nazi-style  sa- 
lutes. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — More  than  a 
dozen  masked  youths  interrupted  a 
Boston  funeral  service  fw  a drive-by 
shooting  victim  May  14.  singling  out 
one  mourner  and  chasing  him  around 
the  church  before  slabbing  him  eight 
bmes.  Then,  as  300  mourners  fled  the 
Monung  Star  Baptist  Church,  a man 
fired  three  random  shots,  wounding  no 
one.  Two  men  were  arrested  within  24 
hours  after  the  incident. 

NEW  JERSEY  — U.S.  drug  cnforce- 
mmi  officials  say  the  Colombia-based 
Cali  drug  cartel  has  turned  New  Jersey 
into  a cocaine  “warehouse,"  shipping 
drugs  worth  an  esdmaied  $18  million 
into  the  state  every  month  for  trans- 
shipment to  points  throughout  North 
America  and  in  Europe.  Drug  traffick- 
ers are  said  to  be  drawn  to  Ne  w J ersey ' s 
network  of  transportation  facilities, 
including  airports,  trucking  terminals 
and  container  shipping  ports. 

Gov.  Jim  Rorio  has  signed  legisla- 
tion u>  strengthen  the  state's  1 0-year- 
old  death-penalty  law  by  eliminating 
vague  passages  that  could  have  allowed 
endless  l^lpeals  and  delays  in  capital 
cases.  Rono  also  signed  three  bills  that 
increase  the  penalties  for  child  abuse 
and  exploitation 

NEW  YORK  — Beginning  in  June. 
New  Yoilt  City  will  provide  clean 
hypodermic  needles  to  intravenous  drug 
abusers  as  part  of  an  effort  to  slow  the 
spread  of  AIDS  The  program  is  ex- 
pected to  attract  6,000  of  the  city’s 
ettimiied  200,000  intravenous  drug 
users,  with  as  many  as  3 million  needles 
exdtanged  each  year. 


Ex-Rochester  Police  Chief  Gordon 
F.  Urlacher  was  sentenced  to  four  years 
in  prison  May  5 after  being  convicted 
on  Federal  charges  of  embezzling  more 
than  $200,000  in  police  funds.  Urlacher 
was  also  ordered  to  repay  $ 1 50,000  to 
the  city  and  spend  12  years  on  super- 
vised probation 

A New  York  Housing  Police  officer 
said  10  have  a reputation  for  brutality 
was  indicted  for  manslaughter  May  19 
for  shooting  an  unarmed  man  sitting  in 
a parked  car.  Officer  Jonas  Bright,  39, 
fatally  shot  Douglas  Orfaly  at  a down- 
town Manhattan  intersection  on  March 
3.  Bnght,  who  has  been  suspended 
without  pay.  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the 
manslaughter  charge. 

Yonkers  police  officers  ended  a 
work  slowdown  May2I  after  receiving 
assurances  that  the  city  had  enough 
money  to  give  them  raises . Officas  had 
refused  to  drive  their  patrol  cars,  saying 
they  had  mechanical  problems  that 
made  them  unsafe 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment gained  218  veteran  officers  on 
May  18,  courtesy  of  (he  Housing  and 
Transit  police  forces.  Under  legislation 
passed  last  year,  cops  hired  since  1 984 
are  now  eligible  to  transfer  to  the  agency 
of  their  choice.  No  officers  transferred 
from  the  city  force  to  the  other  two 
smaller  agencies. 

Police  officials  in  Rochester  are  in- 
vestigating possible  links  between  (he 
strangling  deaths  of  eight  black  women 
since  1989,  The  latest  victim  was  dis- 
covered May  17. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Eleven  locali- 
ties in  Butler  County  have  banded  to- 
gether to  form  the  state's  S4th  drug  task 
force.  The  group  includes  the  city  of 
Butler  along  with  Adams,  Buffalo, 
Butler.  Cranberry,  Franklin,  Lancaster 
and  Middlesex  townships  and  the  bor- 
oughs of  Evans  City,  Mars  and  Slip- 
pery Rock.  The  participating  localities 
are  eligible  for  state  assistance  that 
includes  payment  for  police  ovwtime 
as  a result  of  task  force  investigations. 

VERMONT  — A Slate  Police  diver, 
Sgt.  Gary  Gaboury.drowned  May  12in 
Hunti  ngton  Gorge  while  trying  to  reach 
Kevin  Brown,  a 21-year-old  Cham- 
[dain  Ct^ege  student  who  also  drowned. 


ARKANSAS  — Followinga  IS-month 
probe,  1 2 people  have  been  irxlicted  on 
Federal  charges  for  their  role  in  a drug- 
trafficking  operation  that  allegedly 
distributed  $I  million  worth  of  man- 
juana  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 

FLORIDA  — An  internal  investiga- 
tiem  has  ruled  that  the  off-duty  activi- 
ties of  Boynton  Beach  police  officers 
during  a senes  of  camping  trips  were 
not  itiqjToper.  The  probe  focused  on 
four  videotapes  which  showed  the  offi- 
cers staging  a simulated  sexual  assault 
on  a colleague  in  an  Easter  bunny  cos- 
tume and  a mock  execution  of  a crack 
user  (SeeLEN.  March  31.  1992.] 

Broward  County  Circuit  Judge  J 


Leonard  Reel  has  been  transferred  to 
Civil  Court  after  he  brandished  a pistol 
at  a defendant  during  a probation  hear- 
ing May  13.  The  handcuffed  defendant, 
Gordon  Meyette,  created  a brief  out- 
burst in  the  courtroomand  when  he  was 
rebuked  by  the  judge,  he  said  to  a bail- 
iff. “If  I had  a gun  I would  kill  him." 
Reel  drew  a ,38-caliber  revolver  and 
said  to  Meyette:  “There’s  one  bullet  in 
(he  cylinder.  Do  you  want  to  take  your 
best  shot?"  Reel  later  said  he  drew  the 
gun  because  Judges  can  no  longer  dis- 
miss defendants'  threats  as  “unintended 
ramblings  made  in  (he  heat  of  anger." 

Serial  killer  Aileen  Carol  Wuomos 
was  sentenced  May  IS  to  die  in  the 
electric  chair  for  the  1990  murders  of 
three  men.  Wuomos,  36,  has  confessed 
to  killing  seven  men  along  Rorida  high- 
ways in  1989  and  1990. 

Former  Plant  City  detective  Joseph 
Wiggins,  who  was  fired  March  26  for 
allegedly  stealing  a bamng  helmet  from 
the  Cincinnati  Reds  spring  training 
connplex,  will  not  face  criminal  charges 
in  connection  with  the  iiKident.  The 
Hillsborough  State  Attorney’s  Office 
declined  to  press  charges  following  a 
two-month  investigation  and  a two- 
hour,  state-administered  polygraph 
exam  that  Wiggins  passed.  Wiggins 
has  filed  suit  to  regain  his  job.  [See 
LEN,  April  30.  1992  ] 

GEORGIA  — More  than  100  citizen 
volunteers  will  be  assigned  to  Savan- 
nah police  headquarters  and  four  pre- 
cinct stations  as  part  of  a plan  by  Mayor 
Susan  Weiner  to  familiarize  residents 
with  their  police  while  reducing  crime. 

Police  patrols  in  the  tovm  of  Austell 
are  being  beefed  up  by  Cobb  County 
police,  the  Sheriffis  Department  and 
three  officers  in  training,  after  the  local 
police  department  lost  half  its  officers 
to  a reported  political  power  play  in- 
volving Mayor  Joe  Jerkins,  the  City 
Council  and  Police  Chief  Clyde  Har- 
din. After  the  bickering  died  down, 
three  officers  were  fired,  two  quit  and 
one  left  under  other  circumstances, 
leaving  just  six  full-time  officers  in- 
cluding the  Chief. 

Atlanta  Police  Officer  Randy 
Schipani  was  shot  to  death  early  this 
month  by  a Ronda  teen-ager  who  re- 
portedly said  he  wanted  to  kill  a cop. 

LOUISIANA  — Police  officials  m 
New  Orleans  say  greater  community 
involvement  gets  the  credit  for  a 9.2- 
percent  decrease  in  major  crimes  dur- 
ing the  fust  quarter  of  1992,  compared 
to  1991  levels.  Rapes  fell  from98to47 
and  murden  were  down  from  9 1 to  76. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — State  inves- 
tigators have  reportedly  seized  video- 
tapes and  address  books  from  a house 
that  may  have  been  used  as  a bordello 
by  Spartanburg  police.  The  investiga- 
tion focuses  on  accusations  that  police, 
attorneys  and  magistrates  had  sex  with 
prostitutes.  Three  Spartanburg  police 
captains  initiated  the  probe,  citing  the 
need  to  maintain  public  trust. 

VIRGINIA  — Newport  News  police 
officers  Chad  Davisson,  33.  and  Kyle 
Baxter  Sr.,  29,  were  arrested  eaiiier  this 
month  on  charges  of  stealing  $ 100,000 
in  auto  repair  equipment . The  two  offi- 
cers. released  after  posting  bails  of 
$ 10.000  and  $7,500,  respectively,  were 
reassigned  to  adnunistrative  duty. 


ILLINOIS  — Federal  prosecutors  in 
Chicago,  stung  by  a car  bombing  they 
view  as  a brazen  attempt  at  intimidation 
by  organized  crime  members,  have 
subpoenaed  at  least  a dozen  reputed 
crime  bosses  to  appear  before  a grand 
jury.  No  one  was  injured  in  the  blast, 
which  targeted  a car  belonging  to  the 
fiance  of  a woman  whose  father,  a long- 
time mobster  now  in  Federal  protective 
custody,  is  due  to  testify  at  a racketeer- 
ing tnal  in  September 

Gean  needles  will  be  handed  out  to 
intravenous  drug  users  in  Chicago  (his 
summer  to  stem  the  spread  of  AIDS 
among  addicts.  An  estimated  28  per- 
cent of  the  city's  60,000  to  80,000  intra- 
venous drug  abusers  are  infected. 

Just  24  hours  after  finishing  a class 
on  how  to  spot  drug  couriers  on  Inter- 
state highways.  Fairmont  City  Police 
Officer  Charles  Simmons  nailed  a trac- 
tor-trailer driver  whose  cab  was  packed 
with  169  pounds  of  cocaine.  Simmons 
stopped  the  rig  on  the  night  of  May  14 
while  working  a radar  detail  on  Inter- 
state 55-70.  Noting  discrepancies  inthe 
driver's  log,  he  requested  and  was  given 
pennission  to  search  the  cab.  The  co- 
caine was  wrapped  in  one-kilo  packets, 
packed  in  cardboard  that  the  driver  said 
contained  auto  parts. 

INDIANA  — Officials  are  said  to  be 
concerned  by  a growing  crack  cocaine 
trade  flowing  from  Detroit  to  Evansville. 
Two  experts  from  the  DetroiuPolice 
Department's  ruircotics  and  gang  units 
visited  Evansville  earlier  this  month  to 
stage  training  sessions  for  local  police. 

KENTUCKY  — Vernon  D.  Kohl  is 
the  new  special  ageni-in-charge  of  the 
FBI's  Kentucky  field  office.  Kohl,  49. 
a 23-year  veteran  of  the  bureau,  suc- 
ceeds Terry  O'Connor,  who  was  reas- 
signed to  FBI  headquarters. 

MICHIGAN — Authorities  are  await- 
ing the  approval  of  the  stale  Supreme 
Court  to  establish  a joint  grand  jury  and 
drug  court  that  would  cover  Branch. 
Calhoun,  Kalamazoo  and  St.  Joseph 
counties. 

A paroled  kidnappei/rapist  has  di- 
rected Oakland  County  sheriffs  police 
to  the  buried  bodies  of  four  teen-agers 
he  says  he  killed.  Leslie  Allen  Wil- 
liams, who  is  also  a suspect  in  the 
abduction  and  rape  last  ^ear  of  a 9- 
year-old  girl  in  Wixom,  was  arrested 
May  24  in  the  abduction  of  a woman 
from  a cemetery.  Following  a brief 
chase,  Williams  lost  control  of  his  car 
and  drove  off  the  road.  Deputies  found 
the  35-year-old  victim  in  the  trunk, 

Kalamazoo  and  several  other  cities 
are  considering  ordinances  that  would 
crack  down  on  landlords  whose  proper- 
ties may  be  involved  in  crack  cocaine 
activities.  Lansing  already  has  such  an 
ordinance,  which  in  two  years  has  re- 
sulted in  200  drug  dealers  being  evicted 
from  rented  houses  The  law  requires 
police  to  alert  landlords  to  illegal  ac- 
tivies.  The  landlords  must  then  take 
action  or  lose  their  property. 

WEST  VIRGINIA — A plan  for  man- 


datory drug  testing  of  Charleston  po- 
lice and  ambulance  workers  will  be 
presented  to  the  City  Council  this 
summer.  Officials  hope  that  the  plan 
could  lead  to  lower  insurance  premi- 
ums for  the  city. 


IOWA  — John  Isley.  a 23-year-old 
Tracy  man  whose  arrest  triggered  pro- 
tests that  he  was  a victim  of  police 
brutality,  pleaded  guilty  to  five  misde- 
meanor charges  May  13  and  signed  a 
statement  absolving  officers  of  any 
wrongdoing  in  his  arrest.  Monroe 
County  Attorney  William  Owens  said 
he  would  continue  his  probe  into  Isley’s 
arrest. 

KANSAS  — Ballistic  comparisons 
appear  to  have  linked  the  slayings  of 
two  women  m a Wichita  bridal  shop  to 
four  other  deaths  in  cities  along  Inter- 
state 70  in  Missouri  and  Indiana.  Police 
say  (he  bullets  fired  during  the  April  1 1 
killings  at  La  Bride  d'Elegance  match  a 
bullet  that  killed  a curio  shop  clerk  in 
Raytown,  Mo.,  May  7,  In  addition,  the 
Raytown  bullet  is  said  to  match  the 
ones  fired  in  a murder  on  May  5 in  St. 
Charles.  Mo.  A bullet  from  the  St. 
Charles  homicide  matches  one  fired  in 
an  April  8 killing  in  Indianapolis,  which 
matches  one  fired  in  an  April  27  lolling 
in  Terre  Haute.  Ind.  Police  have  stepped 
up  information-sharing  efTorts  between 
jurisdictions,  and  have  asked  behav- 
ioral science  experts  from  the  FBI  to 
analyze  elements  of  the  cases. 

MISSOURI  — A special  judge  has 
been  appointed  to  hear  the  case  of  James 
Johnson,  who  is  charged  with  four 
counts  of  first-degree  murder  in  a kill- 
ing spree  Iasi  December  that  claimed 
the  lives  of  Cooper  County  Sheriff 
Charles  Smith,  Miller  County  Deputy 
Sandra  Wilson,  Moniteau  County  Re- 
serve Deputy  Leslie  Roark,  and  Pamela 
Jones,  the  vrife  of  Momteau  County 
Sheriff  Kenny  Jones. 

Legislabve  debate  over  a concealed- 
weapons  bill  has  intensified  in  the  af- 
termath of  a May  5 shooting  in  which 
an  unemployed  aerospace  worker  kilted 
his  estranged  wife  at  the  St.  Louis 
County  Courthouse  in  Oaylon.  Ken- 
neth Baumruk,  S3,  also  wounded  two 
lawyers,  a bailiff  and  a security  guard 
before  he  was  shot  and  wounded  by 
police  officers.  The  gun  bill,  which  its 
sponsor.  Representative  Joseph  L. 
Driskill,  says  is  needed  to  give  citizens 
the  right  to  protect  themselves,  would 
allow  people  age  25  or  older  to  apply 
for  a permit  to  carry  a concealed  hand- 
gun. The  bill  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  April  9 m the  House,  but  has 
been  stalled  in  committee  in  the  Senate. 
The  measure  is  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  and  opposed 
by  many  police  chiefs. 

NEBRASKA  — Bellevue  Police  Chief 
Hines  Smith  was  acquitted  early  this 
month  of  theft  charges  in  connection 
with  his  handling  of  a $ 1 .000  donation 
to  a local  drug-prevention  program.  He 
remains  suspended  without  pay  until 
June  I.  at  which  lime  he  may  return  to 
the  department  at  the  rank  of  sergeant, 

A grand  jury  decided  this  month 
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Iowa  chief  takes  personal 
approach  to  combating  drugs 

Not  all  are  sold  on  his  visits  to  drug  users,  dealers 


An  Iowa  police  chief  is  making 
house  calls  to  the  homes  of  suspected 
drug  users  and  dealers,  offering  to  help 
them  seek  treatment,  but  not  everyone 
is  rolling  out  the  welcome  mat. 

Clinton  Police  Chief  Gene  Beinke 
began  the  program  early  this  month, 
and  so  far  he  has  visited  about  a dozen 
residences. 

While  the  Chief  says  the  responses 
to  his  visits  have  been  generally  favor- 
able, at  least  two  Iowa  newspapers  have 
taken  Beinke  to  task  for  his  efforts,  and 
a few  people  he  has  visited  have  threat- 
ened to  mount  a legal  challenge  to  the 
controversial  practice. 

The  visits  are  part  of  an  imconven- 
tional,  two-pronged  approach  by  the 
43-ofHcer  department  to  cut  down  on 
substance  abuse  and  drug  trafficking  in 
the  Mississippi  River  town  of  30,000 
people,  about  50  miles  east  of  Cedar 
Rapids.  The  strategy  also  involves 
maintaining  a highly  visible  uniformed 
presence  outside  suspected  drug  loca- 
tions in  order  to  increase  the  time  it 
takes  for  users  to  score  and  to  “heighten 
the  paranoia  among  the  drug  culture 
here,"  Beinke  said. 

“The  user,  showing  up  at  a tradi- 
tional source  of  supply  and  seeing  the 
police  officer  out  front. . .and  realizing 
what  we’re  doing,  might  either  wait  (to 
purchase  drugs]  or  go  to  a different 
source.  Hopefully,  if  our  luck  is  any 
good  at  all.  there  might  be  a uniformed 
officer  sitting  in  front  of  that  residence 
as  well.*’  he  explained  in  an  interview 
with  LEN. 


The  idea  evolved  out  of  frustration 
with  more  traditional  drug-enforcement 
strategies  that  Beinke  believes  have 
^ed  to  pul  a lid  on  the  problem.  “We'ic 
looking  for  creative  ways  to  (address 
the  drug  problem]  because  it’s  quite 
obvious  that  traditional  piolicmg  meth- 
ods aren’t  working  very  well.  This  is 
only  an  additional  tool  that  we're  us- 
ing.” he  said. 

Editorials  m two  Iowa  newspapers. 
The  Quad  City  Times  m Davenpon  and 
The  Des  Moines  Register,  have  decried 
the  appoach  as  “dangerous." 

By  openly  casing  suspected  drug 
locations,  police  are  "sending  a signal 
to  everyone  in  the  area  that  their  neigh- 
borhood is  suspected  of  dealing  or  us- 
ing illegal  drugs,"  The  Register  said. 
“If  the  police  are  wrong,  then  they  have 
done  serious,  possibly  irreparable 
damage  to  the  good  name  of  the  target 
If  this  is  not  harassment,  it  comes  very 
close.  What’s  more,  this  novel  enme- 
prevention  practice  is  unfair  on  its  face 
because  it  is  directed  only  at  one  class 
— and  perhaps  race  — of  citizens." 

Beinke  briuhed  aside  the  newspa- 
per's cnticisms,  saying  that  his  deci- 
sion to  visit  homes  or  post  squad  cars  at 
certain  locations  is  based  on  "very 
concrete  intelligence  information.’’  He 
added  that  the  department  is  confident 
it  can  suppon  its  tactic  in  the  face  of  a 
legal  challenge. 

"We're  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
information  we  have  is  good  enough 
and  warrants  such  activity  on  our  part. 
When  1 talk  to  the  individuals  who 


answerthedoor,  I’m  simply  stating  thai 
we  have  information  \^ch  leads  us  to 
believe  that  (occupants]  at  this  lesiderKe 
may  be  involved.  We’re  not  making 
accusations  And  I'm  telling  them  of 
our  suspicion  (and]  that  we  will  have 
uniformed  officers  monitonng  the  ac- 
tivities at  the  location  So  if  they  see  a 
marked  car  out  there,  they'll  under- 
stand why  it’s  there,"  Beinke  said. 

The  chief  offers  his  "hosts"  the 
opportunity  to  seek  drug  -*busc  treat- 
ment — if  they  admit  they  have  a prob- 
lem — without  fear  of  arrest.  But  he 
offers  no  deals  in  the  event  of  arrest  as 
a result  of  subsequent  mvestigatioits 

Beinke  told  LEN  he  has  been  well- 
received  at  most  of  the  homes  he  has 
visited.  “I  personally  haven’t  encoun- 
tered any  hostility.  In  some  locations,  it 
was  a quite  ffiendly  visit  and  I felt 
pretty  good  about  it,"  he  said. 

Officers  posted  outside  suspected 
drug  locations  "have  been  approached 
by  neighbors  who  are  glad  they’re  there. 
[They]  had  been  very  much  aware  of 
the  activity  and  suspected  what  it  was 
and  they’re  very  pleased  the  police  are 
there,"  he  added. 

In  one  instaitce,  four  people  who 
were  angry  about  the  overt  police  sur- 
veillartce  met  with  Beinke  at  his  office 
to  air  their  complaints  and  threaicn  legal 
action  against  the  program.  Beinke 
countered  by  asking  whether  they  were 
denying  that  drug  activity  was  occur- 
ring at  the  residence.  "Well.  I didn't  get 
adenial,"  he  said.  “And  I asked  them  if 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Supreme  Court  gives  tacit  OK  to 
Boston  affirmative-action  pian 


that  no  grounds  exist  for  prosecuung 
Gothenburg  police  Sgt.  Earl  Imler  in 
the  April  1 1 shooting  death  of  Miguel 
Valdez.  Shortly  after  the  grand  jury’s 
action,  state  Attorney  General  Don 
Sienberg  said  that  unless  new  evidence 
is  found,  he  has  no  authority  to  inter- 
vene in  the  case. 


COLORADO — The  fusiofaplarmed 
series  of  seminars  organized  by  Denver 
police  f(»’ the  parents  of  suspected  gang 
members  rurned  out  to  be  less  than  a 
runaway  success.  Of  the  100  parents 
who  were  expected,  only  1 showed  up. 
Officer  Roy  Ruibal  told  USA  Today: 
"It  Just  goes  to  show  you  that  some  of 
the  parents  don’t  care " Police  are 
hopeful  that  attendance  will  improve  at 
the  weekly  sessions,  which  are  intended 
to  help  parents  spot  and  deter  gang 
activity. 

Under  a new  ordinance,  Fort  Lup- 
ton  police  now  have  the  power  to  re- 
voke the  driver’s  licenses  of  teen-agers 
convicted  on  alcohol-related  charges. 

Rve  former  Valencia  County  sher- 
iffs officers,  who  said  they  were  de- 
moted, harassed  and  forced  to  resign 
because  of  loyalties  to  a former  sheriff, 
will  split  a $120,000  settlement  that 
ends  a long  court  battle  against  incum- 
bent Sheriff  Anthony  Ortega  and  his 
administration.  Ortega  artd  two  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  will  receive  a total  of 
$20,000  to  settle  a counterclaim  filed 
against  the  fenmer  officers. 

Work  began  May  19  on  a new  $14.6- 
million  prison  in  Bent  County  that  will 
hold  up  to  309  inmates  and  employ  a 
staff  of  59.  County  officials  hope  to 
make  money  on  the  prison  by  housing 
inmates  from  overcrowded  state  and 
Federal  facilities. 

A three-member,  full-time  bicycle 
patrol  was  launched  May  II  by  the 
Boulder  Police  Department.  The  new 
patrol,  riding  mountain  bikes,  will  re- 
portedly concentrate  on  the  downtown 
area  and  the  Boulder  Cteek  Path. 

NEW  MEXICO  — The  Albuquerque 
Police  DqBrtmeni’s  iniemal  affairs  unit 
looked  into  256  general  misconduct  al- 
legations against  officers  in  1991,  clear- 
ing accused  officers  of  all  62  com- 
plaints dealing  with  excessive  force.  A 
summary  prepared  by  the  city  says  3 1 
of  the  256  allegations  were  sustained. 

The  suspension  of  Navajo  Police 
Chief  Harry  Sombrero,  which  was  to 
have  ended  May  II,  was  extended  for 
30  days  to  allowa  probe  of  alleged  mis- 
management to  continue. 

OKLAHOMA  — Police  officials  in 
Oklahoma  City  are  denying  published 
reports  that  any  of  the  five  women 
found  slain  in  a house  May  17  were 
police  informants,  or  that  crack  cocaine 
was  sold  at  the  house.  Police  said  they 
have  no  motive  and  no  suspects  in  the 
stabbing  deaths  of  the  wonvn,  who 
ranged  in  age  from  30  to  47. 

TEXAS  — The  head  of  the  gay  com- 
munity in  Austin  said  he  is  angered  that 


no  gays  or  lesbians  were  included 
among  the  88  people  whose  advice  was 
solicited  for  choosing  the  next  police 
chief.  Paul  von  Wupperfeld  said  the 
city  needs  the  input  to  stifle  rising  anti- 
gay violence.  A city  spokeswoman  said 
the  oversight  was  urunientional. 


ALASKA  — Faced  with  $2.3  million 
in  budget  cuts,  state  officials  have 
announced  plans  to  close  the  prison  in 
Kenai,  lay  off  about  53  employees  and 
transfer  200  irunates  into  community- 
based  programs. 

CALIFORNIA  — - The  homicide  toll 
in  Oakland  continues  to  outpace  1991 
rates,  as  four  young  people  were  killed 
in  three  separate  incidents  less  than  a 
day  after  a community  anti-violence 
march.  The  latest  victims — a 15-year- 
old  boy.  two  young  cousins,  and  a man 
in  his  20’s  — brought  the  1 992  total  to 
78asofMay  11.  At  the  same  point  last 
year,  there  were  50  homicides. 

Albert  Lew.  the  owner  of  an  apart- 
ment building  in  Berkeley,  has  been 
ordered  to  pay  $218,325  to  75  people 
who  had  sued  to  stop  drug  dealing  on 
his  property.  Lew's  lawyer  argued  that 
it  is  unfair  to  hold  landlords  account- 
able when  the  rest  of  society  has  failed 
to  stop  drugs. 

A 12-year-old  boy  who  had  just 
completed  a Drug  Abuse  Resistance 
Education  fHogram  at  his  Los  Angeles 
juruor  high  school  turned  his  father  in 
to  police  for  allegedly  selling  man- 
juana  and  beating  his  rmther.  The  un- 
identified boy  told  police  he  still  loved 
his  father  and  wanted  to  get  help  for 
him.  Raphael  Sandoval.  32.  was  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of  spousal  battery. 

The  U.S.  Pretrial  Services  AgeiKy 
reputed  May  4 that  it  is  harder  for 
people  arrested  on  Federal  charges  in 
San  Diego  to  make  bail  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country.  The  data  show  that 
in  a recent  12-month  period,  56.4  per- 
cent of  those  who  appeared  in  Federal 
courts  in  San  Diego  could  not  make  the 
bail  set  by  a magistrate.  The  national 
average  is  6.5  percent.  About  64  per- 
cent of  the  San  Diego  cases  studied  by 
the  agency  were  drug-related. 

HAWAII  — Federal  prosecutors  say 
they  will  ask  a judge  to  revoke  the  bail 
of  Althia  Joseph,  who  was  arrested 
along  with  her  husband  in  a major  rack- 
eteering and  drug-trafficking  case. 
Joseph  has  reportedly  tested  positive 
for  drugs  and  refused  to  undergo  court- 
ordered  drug  screening. 

WASHINGTON  — Special  Agent 
John  Masengale  of  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  was  killed 
accidentally  May  6 as  he  pepared  to 
detonate  seized  illegal  explosives  at 
Fort  Lewis,  near  Tacoma.  The  36-year- 
old  Masengale.  described  as  one  of 
ATF’s  best-trained  bomb  technicians 
with  a keen  anentiveness  to  detail,  was 
severely  burned  over  most  of  his  body 
in  the  blast. Hedied  about  l2hours  later 
at  the  bum  unit  of  HartxMview  Medical 
Omer  in  Seattle. 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  on  May  1 8 
let  stand  a lower  court  ruling  which  had 
upheld  the  Boston  Police  Department’s 
program  of  promoting  black  officers  to 
the  rank  of  sergeant  over  white  officers 
who  score  higher  on  Civil  Service 
exams. 

The  High  Court’s  refusal  to  hear  a 
challenge  to  the  policy  will  allow  the 
Police  Department  to  continue  a con- 
troversial practice  that  has  been  op- 
posed by  white  police  officers  for  over 
a decade. 

The  ruling  that  was  allowed  to  stand, 
a December  1 990  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  fw  the  First  Circuit, 
had  declared  that  the  affirmative  action 
plan  gave  blacks  a "limited  advantage" 
because  the  white  officers  who  were 
passed  over  could  still  be  considered 
for  future  promotions. 

"I  don’t  agree  with  It..  But  I’d  say 
I’m  more  disappointed  than  surprised,” 
Boston  police  Sgt.  Anne  Stuart  told 
The  Boston  Globe.  Stuart  was  among 
27  officers  named  as  plainUfTs  in  the 
original  legal  challenge  to  the  practice 
in  1980.  Stuart  and  the  other  officers 
had  contended  that  the  department  had 
never  discnriunaicd  against  its  minor- 
ity officers  in  its  promotion  procedures 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue.  Offi- 
cer Larry  Brown,  a spokesman  for  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Minor- 
ity Law  Enforcement  Officers,  called 
the  decision  "great  news.  . A lot  of 
those  people  have  seen  that  there  was 
blatant,  overt  discnmination  against 
people  of  color." 

The  association  had  filed  a lawsuit 


in  1985  charging  that  the  Police  De- 
partment had  failed  to  promote  15  black 
officers  to  sergeant,  the  number  re- 
quired by  a consent  decree  issued  in 
1980  by  U.S.  District  Judge  John 
McNaught. 

Under  the  decree,  the  department 
had  agreed  to  promote  minority  offi- 
cers. pending  the  outcome  of  the  law- 
suit. The  decree  stemmed  fromaracial- 
discrimination  lawsuit  brought  against 
the  City  of  Boston  and  the  Police  De- 
partment by  black  officers  who  showed 
that,  at  the  lime,  only  one  of  the  depart- 
ment’s 222  sergeants  was  black.  Fed- 
eral courts  subsequently  ruled  that  the 


Sometimes,  it  seems,  the  cure  is 
worse  than  the  disease. 

When  the  Virginia  Department  of 
PersotUKl  and  Training  (DPT)  changed 
its  policies  earlier  this  year  to  allow  the 
appointment  of  outside  candidates  to 
stale  jobs,  the  move  was  intended  as  a 
way  of  recruiting  more  qualified  mi- 
rxinties  and  women.  The  State  Police 
protested,  and  the  General  Assembly 
hastily  responded  with  legislabon  to 
exempi  the  State  Police  from  the  rule 

Now  Stale  Police  officials  are 
stunned  to  find  that  the  legislation  has 
had  the  effect  of  inadvertently  freezing 
all  promotions. 

The  legislation,  approved  April  15 


decree  was  enforceable,  and  it  vras 
extended  three  times. 

The  final  promotions  stemming  fiom 
it  were  made  just  a few  weeks  ago, 
when  85  officers  — 1 8 of  them  black — 
were  promoted  to  sergeant. 

Attorney  Frank  McGee,  who  repre- 
sents the  Boston  Police  Patrolman's 
Association,  said  that  only  seven  black 
officers  who  look  the  most  recent  ser- 
geant’s exam  had  a passing  grade  of  70 
or  more  So,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
court-ordered  quota  of  18  black  ser- 
geants. the  exam’s  passing  grade  was 
lowered  to  60  to  add  the  addiuonal  1 1 
Continued  on  Page  10 


and  signed  into  law  on  May  16  by  Gov 
L.  Douglas  Wilder,  is  currently  urtder 
review  by  the  Virgima  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office.  At  issue  is  the  language  of 
the  exemption  for  the  State  Pslioe,  which 
requires  that  the  agency’s  employment 
and  promotional  policies  remain  "as 
they  were  on  Jan.  I.  1992."  The  lan- 
guage effectively  bars  the  Sute  Police 
from  implementing  its  own  policies  to 
increase  minority  employees  and  has 
hrozen  all  promotions. 

State  Police  officials  and  leaders  of 
the  1.406-member  Virgima  Slate  Po- 
lice Association  had  opposed  the  DPT 
policy  change,  arguing  that  the  direc- 
Condnuedon  Page  11 
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Easing 
the  pain 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Police  Chief 
Arthur  V.  Deutesh,  who  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  toa  year  injail  last 
year  for  tampering  with  the  arrest  rec- 
ords of  the  daughter  of  Mayor  Rkhard 
Arrington,  retired  May  14  with  a dis- 
ability pension  that  will  pay  him  70 
percent  of  his  $76,000-a-year  salary 

Deutesh,  who  remains  free  pending 
an  appeal  of  his  conviction,  had  filed  a 
disability  claim  with  the  city's  Retire- 
ment and  Relief  Systems  Board,  which 
voted  3-2  this  month  to  approve  the 
chiefs  request.  According  to  The  Bir- 
mingham News,  doctors  said  Deutesh 
suffered  '‘signihcani  brain  injury"  in  a 
January  tumble  down  the  steps  of  City 
Hall.  In  Older  for  Deutesh  to  continue 
receiving  his  lS3,000-a-year  pension, 
he  must  be  examined  by  doctors  every 
six  months. 

Assistant  Gty  Ancmiey  BUI  Pate 
(old  The  News  that  the  settlement  al- 
lows the  possibility  of  Deutesh's  return 
to  work  if  he  recovers  sufficiently  and 
if  the  job  is  shll  available.  But  Pate  said 
that  a new  chief  would  not  be  asked  to 
step  aside  to  accommodate  Deutesh. 

Former  Deputy  Chief  Johnnie 
Johnson  has  been  acting  chief  of  the 
723-officer  agency  since  Deutesh’s 
conviction  in  May  1991.  He  told  The 
News  he  would  be  surpnsed  if  he  was 
not  offered  Deutesh's  job. 

"But  1 don't  want  to  forecast  any- 
thing." he  said.  That  wiU  be  left  up  to 
the  Mayor.  I'll  play  it  by  ear."  Johnson 
added  that  becoming  chief  would  allow 
him  "the  opportunity  to  make  some 
changes  I haven't  been  able  to  make," 
but  did  not  offer  details. 

Dunng  the  pension  hearing.  Guy 
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UpCtm.  a lawyer  who  represents  city 
workers  and  retirees,  claimed  Deutesh 
was  getting  special  treatment  and  that 
rules  regarding  the  awarding  of  pen- 
siortf  were  bypassed  in  his  case.  He 
argued  that  Deutesh  was  not  entitled  to 
the  pension  and  that  the  board  violated 
Jefferson  County  personnel  rules  by 
allowing  him  to  receivea  pension  with- 
out first  using  all  ofhis  injury-with-pay 
leave,  sick  leave  and  vacation  time. 

“I  believe  and  I personally  know 
other  people  have  been  treated  differ- 
ently,*' Tipton  said. 

But  Jefferson  County  Posonncl 
Board  Director  Diane  Clark  said  the 
pension  board  could  make  its  own 
decision  on  the  maner. 

Pension  board  memba  Martin 
Leonard,  who  voted  against  the  award, 
cited  a 1990  memo  from  the  city's 
Personnel  Department  that  outlined 
policies  on  disability  pensions.  "Par- 
ticipants granted  extraordinary  disabil- 
ity must  exhaust  all  accumulated  sick 
leave,  vacation  leave  and  overtime 
leave,  in  that  order,  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  extraordinary  disability 
benefit,"  according  to  the  memo. 

Arrington  said  that  Tipton's  argu- 
rrienl  was  with  the  city,  not  the  pension 
board,  and  denied  that  a "dual  stan- 
dard" had  been  used  to  settle  Deutesh's 
claim.  "We're  not  getting  into  dual 
standards  based  on  personalities  and 
politics,"  he  said.  "I  hope  we'U  adhere 
to  the  same  standards  for  all  our  peof^e." 

Deutesh  has  been  assigned  to  duties 
with  the  city's  Law  Department  fol- 
lowing his  conviction  on  misdemeanor 
charges  stemming  from  the  tampering 
of  arrest  records  concerning  Erica  Ar- 
rington. He  was  sentenced  last  July  to 
a year  at  hard  labor  and  a $3,(X)0  fine  for 
trying  to  cover  up  Arrington's  July  4, 
1990,  arrest.  [See LEN.  Sept.  IS.  1991; 
July/August  1991;  Dec.  31.  1990.] 

Marital 

bliss 

A deputy  marshal  in  a polygamist 
colony  in  Arizona  has  won  his  five- 
year  battle  against  state  officials  who 
tried  to  revoke  his  law  enforcement 
certification  because  he  has  three  wives. 

The  1 1 -member  Arizona  Law  En- 
forcement Officer  Advisory  Council 
voted  without  debate  May  14  to  accept 
a hearing  officer's  recommendation  that 
charges  against  Sam  Barlow  be 
dropped.  Barlow,  a former  Mohave 
County  sheriffs  deputy  who  was  on 
administiativeleaveas  the  deputy  town 
marshal  in  the  polygamist  enclave  of 
Colorado  City,  had  been  accused  by  the 
council  in  19S7  of  violating  the  state 
constitution's  ban  on  polygamy. 

“He's  pretty  happy,  but  he  would 
have  liked  the  case  to  go  to  the  Supreme 
Couri,"  said  Marc  Cavness.  Barlow's 
attorney. 

Barlow  IS  legally  mamed  to  his  first 
wife,  Ilia,  but  is  also  married  through 
his  fundamentalist  Mormon  sect  to  two 
other  women.  He  is  the  father  of  36 
children. 

Barlow  had  a^^xared  in  March 
before  Harold  Merkow,  a hearing 
officer  for  the  council,  after  previously 
battling  in  state  and  Federal  courts  on 
grounds  that  the  decertification  effort 
violated  his  constitutional  freedom  of 
religion.  In  a 14-page  recommenda- 
tion, Merkow  said  Barlow's  polygamy 
had  no  affect  on  his  ability  to  carry  out 
his  duties  Merkow  cited  a 1990  state 
Court  of  Appeals  ruling  that  said  Bar- 


low could  be  decertified  only  if  his 
marital  status  endangered  public  trust 
in  law  enforcement. 

"There  has  never  been,  , .any  deter- 
mination that  polygamy  is  a practice 
(nconsistenl  with  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  state.”  Mwkow  wrote.  “Barlow's 
violation  of  the  Arizona  Constitution 
and  his  oath  due  to  his  religious  beliefs 
does  not  violate  the  public  trust.” 

Barlow  contended  that  he  was  being 
used  by  the  council  as  a test  case  and 
that  if  he  were  decertified,  other  Colo- 
rado City  officials  who  are  polygamists 
would  lose  their  jobs,  and  eventually 
the  town  would  be  run  by  outsiders. 

The  whole 
10  yards 

Gainesville.  Fla.,  Police  Chief 
Waylaod  CUftoo  ended  his  campaign 
to  be  elected  Alachua  County  Shoiff 
on  May  1 8 afler  being  dogged  by  reve- 
lations that  his  tales  of  college  football 
heroics  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
were  fabricated. 

Clifton,  a popular  police  official  who 
gained  national  exposure  when  five 
Univenity  of  Florida  students  were 
murdered  by  a serial  killer  in  Gainesville 
in  1990,  had  listed  attendance  at  the 
Univosity  of  Alabama  ona  1977 appli- 
cation to  the  Alachua  County  Sheriffis 
Department,  and  had  claimed  he  played 
under  legendary  Crimson  Tide  football 
coach  Paul  “Bear"  Bryant.  University 
of  Alabama  officials  revealed  May  8 
they  had  no  record  of  his  enrollment 
and  also  vmfied  that  Clifton  sent  them 
a bogus  Birmingham  News  article 
“proving"  he  was  the  “hero"  of  a 1960 
game  against  Mississippi  State.  The 
Tampa  Tribune  reported. 

"1  have  nobody  to  blame  but  me," 
Oiftoti,  50,  told  The  Tribune  after 
dropping  out  of  the  race.  “I  didn’t  really 
lake  this  issue  seriously. . . .That  was  a 
bad  mistake." 

The  Tribune  reported  that  local 
editorial  writers  had  taken  Clifton  to 
task  for  the  accounts  of  his  alleged 
campus  exploits  and  that  his  credibility 
had  been  badly  damaged. 

Clifton,  a Demociaci,  told  The  Trib- 
une he  had  planned  to  resign  as  Police 
Chief  in  July  to  work  full-time  on  his 
caiT^gn  for  shoifT,  but  those  plans 
have  now  been  shelved.  He  will  stay  on 
as  chief,  he  said,  adding  that  he  hoped 
(he  incident  hadn't  damaged  his  credi- 
bility."! think  the  people  of  Gainesville 
know  who  I am  and  what  1 am,”  Gifton 
maintained. 

Gainesville  Commissioner  David 
Coffey  told  the  newspaper  that  Cbfton 
made  the  right  decision  because  the 
chiefs  attempt  to  "shape  and  reshape" 
history  was  irreparably  harming  his 
credibility.  "It's  really  important  to 
maintain  credibility  if  you’re  going  to 
be  the  head  of  a law  enforcement 
agency,"  Coffey  said,  adding  he  thou^ 
Clifton  has  been  an  excellent  chief. 

City  Manager  Paul  White,  who  has 
the  authority  to  fire  Gifton,  said  he  was 
pleased  with  the  chiefs  performance. 
He  added  that  the  university's  lack  of 
records  pertaining  to  Gifton’s  atten- 
dance is  not  proof  that  the  chief  didn't 
attend  the  school.  "I  haven't  come  to 
(he  coiKlusion  that  Wayland  Clifton 
has  lied  about  anything,"  said  While. 

After  announcing  his  withdrawal 
from  the  shenff  s race.  Gifton  contin- 
ued to  assert  that  he  attended  the  uni- 
versity and  played  football  there.  But 
GiftonadmittedioThcTribunc  that  his 


account  of  playing  in  the  1959  Liberty 
Bowl  was  an  "embellishment.”  He  was 
only  a spectator,  he  said. 

Boy, 

oh  Boise! 

Boise,  Idaho.  Police  Chief  James 
Carvino  and  Fort  Pierce.  Fla.,  Police 
Chief  GU  Kerlikowske  were  elected 
this  month  to  serve  as  president  and 
secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum,  for  terms 
that  will  run  through  June  30,  1993. 

In  a statement,  Carvino  said  he 
appreciated  "the  opportunity  to  work 
more  closely  with  some  of  the  most 
forward-thinking  leaders  in  the  field  to 
build  on  (he  organization's  past  accom- 
plishments." 

Kerlikowske  said  he  hoped  to 
"continue  the  tradition  set  by  previous 
PERF  board  members  to  facilitate  the 
imaginative  work  of  progressive  police 
leaders  to  effect  national  improvements 
in  policing  pactices." 

Carvino  has  been  an  active  member 
of  PERF  for  12  years  and  has  become 
well  known  for  his  professional  style  of 
police  management.  He  became  chief 
of  the  Boise  Police  Department  in  1991, 
and  previously  had  been  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Justice  Department's 
Office  of  Liaison  Services.  Carvino 
began  his  police  career  with  (he  New 
York  Police  Department.  He  is  also  the 
former  police  chief  of  Racine,  Wis. 
Carvino  has  a master's  degree  in  public 
administration  and  a bachelor's  degree 
in  business  administration.  He  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  FBI  National  Executive 
Institute. 

Kerlikowske  has  been  one  of  Ror- 
ida’s  most  outspoken  proponents  of 
community-oriented  policing.  He  be- 
gan his  career  with  the  St.  Petersburg 
Police  Department  in  1972,  before 
becoming  PoUce  Giief  of  Port  Sl  Lucie 
15  years  later.  His  Community  Crime 
Prevention  Unit  in  Port  St.  Lucie  was 
named  best  in  the  state  in  1989. 

Kerlikowske  was  the  recipient  of 
PERF's  1990  Gary  P.  Hayes  Award, 
which  recognizes  outstanding  efforts 
toward  improving  the  quality  of  police 
services.  He  has  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  in  criminal  justice  from 
the  University  of  South  Rorida, 

The  trail 
of  murder 

Ronda  authorities  are  trying  to  piece 
together  the  movements  and  motives  of 
a former  police  officer  who  confessed 
to  three  unsolved  homicides  in  the 
Tallahassee  area  before  committing 
suicide  this  month  m New  Mexico 

The  body  of  Robert  Neal  Rodnguez, 
who  was  a Portland.  Ore . . pol  ice  officer 
inthemid-1970's,  was  found  May  16ai 
a highway  rest  stop  near  Grants,  N.M.. 
about  75  west  of  Albuquerque.  A note 
found  with  the  body  said  he  had  mailed 
a letter  to  officials  at  the  Rorida  De- 
partment of  Law  Enforcement  explain- 
ing why  he  fatally  shot  two  16- year-old 
girls  from  Thomasville,  Ga.,  at  Alliga- 
tor Point,  a beach  south  of  Tallahassee, 
on  March  27.  He  also  implicated  him- 
self in  the  unsolved  slaying  of  a 22- 
year-old  female  college  student  whose 
body  was  found  in  a pond  three  months 
after  she  disappeared  from  a Tallahas- 


see shopping  center  in  1984. 

His  death  was  ruled  a suicide,  and  it 
appeared  he  had  ingested  a substance 
believed  to  be  cyanide,  said  FDLE 
spokesman  John  Joyce. 

Investigators  say  the  42-year-oId 
Rodnguez  left  Tallahassee  around  May 
5.  a few  weeks  after  the  death  of  his 
mother.  He  had  moved  to  Tallahassee 
to  take  care  of  her,  supporting  himself 
through  a variety  of  odd  jobs. 

Rodriguez's  former  girlfriend 
alerted  the  sheriffs  depertmeni  in  Fran- 
klin County,  Ga.,  where  the  March 
double  slayings  occurred,  on  May  15 
after  Rodriguez  told  her  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  killings.  Later  that  day,  Ro- 
driguez called  officials  at  FDLE  to 
confess  to  the  murders. 

"He  didn’t  offer  anything  other  than 
the  confession  on  the  phone."  said  Joyce. 
"He  said  he  was  going  to  kill  himself 
and  that  he  had  cyanide.  Then  he  hung 
up.  He  gave  us  his  driver's  license 
number,  which  we  put  through  [the 
Division  of  Motor  Vehicles  computer] 
and  that's  how  we  got  his  photograph.” 

Rorida  authenities  wot  able  to  de- 
tennine  that  Rodriguez  was  calling  long- 
distance from  a pay  phone,  but  could 
not  pinpoint  the  origin  of  (he  call. 

"The  next  thing  we  heard  about  him 
was  a call  from  the  authorities  in  Grants, 
N.M.,  that  he  had  been  discovered,  an 
apparent  suicide  victim,  in  his  automo- 
bile. which  we  had  a bulletin  out  for  at 
(he  time.”  Joyce  added. 

In  the  meancune,  Rodriguez  had  sent 
a letter,  dated  May  15,  to  the  Arizona 
Daily  Sun  ui  Ragstaff,  which  began; 
"Here  is  a tip  on  a good  news  story  for 
you.  By  the  time  you  receive  this,  I 
expect  to  be  dead  by  suicide  (cyanide 
poisoning  aixl/or  gunshot)." 

Rodriguez  then  described  in  detail 
where  his  car  and  body  could  be  found 
in  the  Gxonino  National  Forest  near 
the  Grand  Canyon. 

In  the  letter  to  the  newspaper,  a copy 
of  which  was  obtained  by  LEN,  Ro- 
driguez again  confessed  to  the  three 
killings  and  uistruaed  staffers  to  con- 
tact an  FDLE  agent  he  named.  Tell 
him  he  can  take  the  weekend  off.”  he 
wrote.  “I  don’t  think  they  could  prove 
any  of  the  three,  but  I can't  live  with 
myself  if  I’m  going  to  act  like  this," 

Adam  Watters,  city  editor  of  The 
Daily  Sun,  told  LEN  that  a reporter 
notified  the  FBI  after  reading  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter.  But  Rodnguez  left  no 
clues  as  to  why  he  wrote  to  the  newspa- 
per. "I  wish  we  had  some  idea.  It  was 
just  out  of  iheblue.  There  was  no  family 
here  as  far  as  we  know.  No  reason 
whatsoever.  It  may  just  be  that  he  came 
in  through  town  and  decided  to  off 
himself  around  hoe,"  Watters  told  LEN. 

Rodriguez  had  been  interviewed  by 
Rorida  authorities  in  connection  with 
the  March  double- killing  but  was  ruled 
out  as  a suspect.  Joyce  said. 

FDLE  has  not  released  the  contents 
of  the  letter  it  received  from  Rodnguez 
because  investigators  are  still  trying  to 
match  the  details  it  contained  with  dues 
ftom  (he  crime  scenes.  Investigators 
have  not  been  able  to  determine  a 
motive,  said  Joyce,  who  added  that 
Rodriguez  "didn't  have  any  relation- 
ship to  the  victims  at  all  other  than  the 
fact  that  he  just  came  upon  them.” 

Portland  Police  Sgt.  Denick  Fox- 
worth  told  LEN  (hat  Rodriguez  had 
worked  for  the  agency  from  March 
1975  to  August  1977, “During  ihattimc 
there  was  no  indication  of  any  type  of 
discipline  imposed  or  anything.  He  was 
a good  officer  and  he  left  here  on  good 
terms,"  Foxworth  said. 
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The  White  House  slant  on  crime  bill: 


Bush  wants  a "whole  loaf"  — or  nothing 


The  comprehensive  ami-crime  bill 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  partisan 
wrangling  in  Congress  for  more  than  a 
year  may  yet  become  law.  In  fact,  po- 
litical observers  think  some  anti-crime 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

legislation  is  sure  to  pass  in  time  for 
lawmakers  to  position  themselves  as 
crimefighters  before  the  November 
election. 

Samuel  K.  Skinner,  the  White  House 
Chief  of  Staff,  hinted  at  such  a likeli- 
hood during  an  appearance  in  April 
before  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council,  although  he  didn't  mention 
the  upcoming  election.  "I  recognize 
that  this  year  is  an  opportunity — as  we 
thought  we  had  last  year  — to  get  a 
meaningful  crime  bill,”  Skinner  told 
the  NLEC,  a coalition  of  IS  major  law 
enforcement  associations  which  this 


Police  union  officials  in  New  York 
City  are  seeing  red  over  a Police  De- 
partment policy  in  which  copies  of  every 
complaint  filed  against  police  officers 
— even  those  that  have  been  dismissed 
or  deemed  unfounded  — are  sent  to 
precinct  commanders  for  their  use  when 
evaluating  officer  performances- 

Two  members  of  the  City  Council 
members  have  alsojoined  in  the  chorus 
of  opposition,  charging  that  the  prac- 
tice denies  officers  their  right  to  due 
process  and  could  hurt  officers'  chaiKcs 
for  promotions-  At  a May  27  meeting  of 
the  City  Council  Rules  Committee, 
Councilman  Herbert  Berman  said  he 
may  move  to  ban  the  practice. 

Insp.  Maurice  Buckley,  who  heads 
the  Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board, 
ordered  the  policy  last  month,  accord- 
ing to  The  New  York  Post.  In  a letter  to 


Complaints 
rise  — barely 

Civilian  complaints  against 
New  York  City  poUce  officers  rose 
by  just  three  cases  in  1991,  from 
the  3,376  cases  filed  in  1990  to 
3.379  last  year,  and  the  numba  of 
officers  who  were  exonerated 
increased  slightly. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Civil- 
ian Complaint  Review  Board,  re- 
leased late  this  month,  showed  that 
99  complaints  against  officers 
were  sustained  in  1991  were 
cleared,  compared  to  108  m 1990. 

Brooklyn's  tough  7Sth  Precinct 
led  all  New  York  City  police  pre- 
cincts in  the  total  number  of  com- 
plaints with  83. 

Officers  hired  between  the 
years  1984  and  1986  were  the 
subject  of  the  most  complaints  last 
year,  the  report  said.  It  noted  that 
44  percent  of  the  complaints  were 
filed  against  officers  with  five  to 
seven  years  of  experience.  In  1990, 
officers  with  four  to  six  years  on 
the  force  accounted  for  54  percent 
of  the  complaints. 


writer  chairs. 

Skiruier.  who  has  a strong  back- 
ground in  law  enforcement  as  a former 
U.S.  Attorney  in  Chicago,  urged  his 
audience  to  push  for  the  lough  version 
of  the  anti-enme  that  is  backed  by  the 
Bush  Administration.  “I  know  that  many 
of  you  feel  that  half  a loaf  is  better  than 
none.”  he  said.  The  President  doesn't 
share  your  view.” 

Skinner  said  the  Administration 
continues  to  insist  on  restrictions  on 
challenges  by  death-row  fxisoners  to 
their  convictions  through  habeas  cor- 
pus petitions,  expansion  of  the  Federal 
death  penalty  to  more  than  50  crimes, 
and  permitting  prosecutors  to  use  ille- 
gally seized  evidence  if  it  was  gathered 
in  good  faith. 

”So  I would  hope  that  we  would 
push  very  hard  for  the  crime  bill — that 
we  would  not  take  half  a loaf,”  Skinner 
said.  ”Frankly,  I think  that's  part  of  the 
problem  we  have  here  in  Washington. 
We  have  bought  into  the  fntreess  of 


precinct  commanders.  Buckley  advised 
them  to  keep  a list  of  complaints  made 
to  the  CCRB  in  officers'  confidential 
personnel  files,  which  are  used  by  po- 
lice officials  to  gauge  performance  and 
promotability.  Officers  have  no  say  as 
to  what  goes  in  the  files  and  no  access 
to  them. 

Officials  of  the  I^trolman's  Benevo- 
lent Association  said  they  fear  the 
complaints  could  be  used  against  offi- 
cers, keeping  them  from  promotions  or 
better  assignments.  They  have  vowed 
to  mount  a legal  challenge  against  the 
order  if  they  ever  learn  of  an  instaiKe  in 
which  that  occurs. 

PBA  spokesman  Joseph  Mandni 
asserted  that  Buckley  took  it  upon 
himself  to  implement  the  policy.  "We 
don't  think  it's  legal,  we  don't  think  it's 
fair  and  we  won't  stand  for  it,”  he  said. 

The  PBA’s  president,  ITiil  Caruso, 
told  The  Post  that  unsubstantiated 
civilian  complaints  "should  not  be  held 
against  any  officer  and  should  not  be 
brought  to  bear  in  any  evaluation  proc- 
ess." 

At  the  Rules  Committee  meeting. 
Councilman  Stanley  Michels  pressed 
CCRB  chairwoman  Mary  Burke  Nicho- 
las about  the  legitimacy  of  the  practice. 
“Where  there’s  smoke,  there's  fire." 
Nicholas  replied. 

Sandra  Marsh,  the  deputy  police 
commissioner  in  charge  of  the  CCRB. 
noted  that  an  unsubstantiated  finding  in 
a civilian  complaint  was  not  "an  exon- 
eration” and  added  that  most  crmiplaints 
are  unresolved.  She  said  commanders 
could  use  the  data  to  determine  where 
to  assign  officers. 

A Police  Department  spokesman. 
Officer  Scott  Block,  maintained  that 
the  policy  has  been  in  effect  since  1986, 
although  both  Caruso  and  Mancini 
claim  they  had  never  heard  of  it.  Block 
said  the  practice  is  part  of  an  effort  to 
make  commanders  more  accountable 
for  the  action  of  their  officers. 

“It’s  been  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment that  all  of  the  copies  of  any  civil- 
ian complaint  stay  in  the  officer's  per- 
manent record  and  that  the  command- 
ing officer  gets  a copy  of  it,"  he  told 
LEN. 


compromising  our  principles." 

He  also  noted  that  "while  the  na- 
tion's criminal  justice  system  is  break- 
ing down,  we  will  have  over  100  Fed- 
eral judges  waiting  for  [confirmation] 
hearings  that  they  can't  get,  and  that  is 
just  an  unacceptable  level  of  commit- 
ment to  the  American  people.” 

But,  he  added,  "We  do  have  an 
oj^xjrtunity  in  this  particular  environ- 
ment to  seize  the  moment  for  really 
significant  cnminal  law  reform  at  the 
Federal  level  while  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
those  involved  in  Federal  law  enfOTce- 
ment  arxl  relieving  some  of  the  load  on 
the  state  systems." 

Skinner  said  it  is  also  time  to  "look 
forward  to  what  the  Federal  Govem- 


Leave  it  to  the  Japanese  to  come  up 
with  a way  of  enlisting  the  increasingly 
popular  fax  machine  to  fight  crime. 

Japanese  police  are  using  fax  ma- 
chines to  track  down  stolen  vehicles  as 
part  of  a program  known  as  the  F-Net 
system.  According  to  The  Associated 
Press,  police  ask  local  companies  to 
register  their  fax  numbers  with  a spe- 
cial network  offered  by  Japan’s  na- 
tional telej^one  company.  When  a 
enme  occurs,  police  send  details  about 
the  ofTense  to  F-Net  participants,  which 
include  cab  companies,  gas  stations, 
hospitals  and  supermarkets.  I^cipanis 
with  leads  can  phone  police  with  their 
hunches. 

So  far,  the  effort  has  resulted  in 
arrests  in  three  auto-theft  cases  in  the 


mem's  role  should  be  in  assisting  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  ” The  Feds, 
he  said,  have  a responsibility  to  help 
state  and  local  law  enforcers,  not  only 
with  money  but  with  creative  thinking 
about  their  problems. 

Whatever  anti-crime  legislation 
finally  hits  President  Bush's  desk  will, 
no  doubt,  bring  some  additional  funds 
to  strapped  state  and  local  govenunents. 
The  House-Senate  conference  report, 
which  cobbled  together  parts  of  the 
bills  passed  by  the  two  houses,  set  the 
amount  at  $3.6  billion.  However,  Capi- 
tol Hill  observers  do  not  believe  the 
conference  report  will  be  adopted.  A 
compromise  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  (R.-S.C.),  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate 


Fukui  prefecture,  west  of  Tokyo,  since 
it  began  there  in  1989,  according  to 
Takeshi  Nishiyama,  a Fukui  police 
official.  In  all  of  the  cases,  police  sent 
information  about  the  stolen  cars  to  300 
participants  in  the  F-Net  system,  and 
made  arrests  within  two  hours  after 
receiving  calls  from  pardcipanis,  in- 
cluding employees  of  two  gas  stations 
who  had  seen  the  stolen  cars. 

Those  who  provide  information  that 
leads  to  arrests  receive  a certificate  of 
thanks  and  a $4-dollar  telephone  card. 
The  AP  reported . Larger  rewards  aren ' t 
necessary,  according  to  Nishiyama, 
because  the  Japanese  are  usually  coop- 
erative with  police. 

The  system,  svhich  was  first  used  in 
Kanagawa  in  1987,  is  now  operating  in 


Judiciary  Committee,  calls  for  $3.5 
billion  Either  way  it  appears  that  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  will  enjoy  a 
boost  when  legislation  is  finally  en- 
acted. probably  sometime  during  the 
summer. 

Skinner  fielded  several  questions 
from  NLEC  members  after  his  formal 
remarks,  including  one  asking  whether 
law  enforcement  associations  in  the 
U.S.  should  volunteer  to  help  police 
agencies  in  Eastern  Europe,  some  of 
which  are  badly  demotalized.  Skinner 
said  that  so  far  the  Administration  has 
been  focusing  on  getting  democratic 
institutions  in  place  in  the  former  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Eastern  European 
nations,  and  providing  them  with  food 
Continued  on  Page  11 


34  of  the  country's  47  prefectures.  But 
one  police  official  in  Hiroshima 
downplayed  the  effectiveness  of  the 
system,  saying  his  ageiKy  had  used  the 
system  in  only  one  or  two  major  cases 
a month  out  of  an  annual  total  of  8,000 
The  networkdid  not  lead  to  any  arrests, 
according  to  the  official,  who  declined 
to  be  identified. 

Japanese  technicians  are  reportedly 
working  on  a new  con^ter  system  to 
help  police  pursue  fleeing  suspects.  The 
system  uses  a computer  to  determine 
possible  getaway  routes,  cutting  by  up 
to  half  the  area  police  would  ordinarily 
have  to  cover  i n a pursuit.  The  system  is 
said  to  be  about  two  years  away  from 
becoming  part  of  the  Japanese  police 
arsenal. 
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The  riots  that  didn't  happen: 

Cities  as  islands  of  calm 


Continued  from  Page  1 
their  contingency  plans  into  cfTeci  ei- 
ther. “The  trouble  never  matenaJaed," 
said  E>cputy  Supt.  Pervis  Ryans,  the 
commander  of  Area  B,  which  includes 
the  predominandy  btack  neighborhoods 
of  Dcwchester  and  Roxbury.  A large 
demonsti^on  that  oocuned  in  (he  city's 
Grove  Hall  section  included  a cross- 
section  of  community  and  city  leaders 

— as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
Police  Department  — and  Ryans  said 
the  gathering  went  a long  way  in  reduc- 
ing tensions.  The  rally  was  monitored 
by  a “very  small  force  of  community 
service  officeis,"  many  of  them  black 
or  other  minorities. 

“We  didn't  wait  to  become  an  armed 
camp."  said  Ryans,  who  added  that 
contingency  plans  remained  in  effect 
through  the  weekend.  “It  was  tense  up 
until  then,  and  then  things  started  to  get 
back  to  normal." 

With  Los  Angeles  in  flamesjusi  125 
miles  to  the  north,  the  task  of  (he  San 
Diego  Police  Department  was  twofold 

— to  let  residents  know  they  could 
pipiest  the  verdicts  peacefully,  without 
fearof  arrest,  and  toensure  that“oppor- 
tuiusts"  knew  that  police  would  not 
tolerate  any  looting,  burning  or  vio- 
lence, Burgreen  said.  The  Chief  or- 
dered all  officen  onto  12-hour  shifts, 
and  shifted  detectives  aiKl  administra- 
tive personnel  to  patrol  duties  in  an 
effort  to  beef  up  manpower  in  potential 
trouble  spots,  giving  the  city  a level  of 
protection  that  was  twice  the  amount 
normally  deployed. 

TV  as  a Backdrop 

Burgreen  said  he  made  many  de- 
pkiyment  decisions  as  he  maruwd  a 
command  center  set  up  after  (he  ver- 
dicts. where  live,  televised  coverage  of 
the  vioIeiKe  occurring  in  Los  Angeles 
provided  an  ominous  backdrop. 

“I  was  making  decisions  as  I watched 
KTLA-TV  live  from  our  commarxj 
center,"  he  recalled.  “We  saw  the  loot- 
ing that  was  going  on  in  shopping  cen- 
ters (in  Los  Angeles]  and  so  we  had 
officers  stationed  in  the  parking  lots  of 
every  shopping  center  in  San  Diego. 
Their  job  was  to  sit  there  arxl  be  visible. 
We  had  officers  on  line  patrol  on  every 
majev  road  that  had  a lot  of  businesses, 
looking  for  potential  looters  and  arson- 
ists. Our  idea  was  we're  simply  not 
going  to  let  it  happen  here." 

“We  had  two  guiding  directions, 
and  they  were  to  be  both  alert  and 
sensitive,"  said  Chicago's  Rodriguez. 
“Alertness  entailed  keeping  a pulse  on 
the  conununj  ty.  and  the  sensitive  end  of 
it  was  recognizing  there  were  some 
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very,  very  deep-seated  emotions  in  a 
large  segment  of  the  comnainity. . . and 
(thalj  your  responses  should  keep  that 
thought  in  mind." 

Rodriguez  ordered  all  command 
officers  to  be  present  at  each  roll  call  to 


tion  to  the  various  districts  and  areas  as 
soon  as  possible,"  he  said. 

Most  of  the  contingency  plans  re- 
mained in  effect  throu^out  the  week- 
end of  May  1-3,  after  which  police 
officials  felt  the  threat  of  violence  had 


"There  were  some  very 
deep-seated  emotions 
in  a iarge  segment  of 
the  community,  and 
responses  shouid  keep 
that  in  mind." 

— Chicago  Supt.  Matt  Rodriguez 


ensure  that  street  officers  were  aware  of 
the  directive.  Many  of  the  command 
officers  took  to  the  street  to  comply 
with  the  Superintendent’s  older  of 
“taking  the  pulse  of  the  community," 
some  of  them  wcwldng  19-hour  days. 
Rodriguez  ordered  plainclothes  offi- 
cers into  uniform  and  extended  shifts 
for  a few  hours.  He  also  integrated  the 
functions  of  the  department's  commu- 
nity assessment  center,  which  gauges 
the  potential  extent  of  problems  in  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  city,  with  the  opera- 
tions command  center,  which  analyzes 
intelligence  data  from  the  city’s  25 
police  districts  and  maps  strategy  based 
on  (hose  analyses. 

It  was  the  department’s  “studied" 
response,  Rodriguez  said,  that  helped 
Chicago  remain  peaceful. 

Rumor  Control 

An  extremely  important  pan  of  the 
police  response  after  the  Los  Angeles 
verdict  was  to  control  the  spread  of 
rumors.  Each  of  (he  four  cities  sur- 
veyed was  rife  with  rtunors  of  fires, 
kiUmgs  and  looting,  and  police  acted 
quickly  to  contain  them.  San  Diego’s 
hotline  played  an  important  role  and 
even  helped  the  Police  Department  put 
a stop  (oa  plot  to  loot  a shopping  center. 

“A  call  came  in  from  a person  \^k> 
said  they  overheard  a group  of  young 
men  plotting  to  go  to  a local  sho{^ng 
center  that  night,  and  they  were  going 
to  break  windows  and  loot  the  place." 
said  Burgreen.  'They  set  the  time,  and 
the  person  overheard  the  time.  I took 
the  information  down,  we  immediately 
dispactched  units  there  — just  as  the 
guys  were  getting  out  of  the  cars  with 
baseball  bats  ready  to  break  the  win- 
dows. We  were  Johnny-on-die-spot  that 
weekend." 

Boston  police  began  checking  out 
rumors  “early  on”  during  the  potential 
crisis,  recalled  Ryans.  The  department's 
intelligence  unit  played  a pivotal  role  in 
sorting  out  facts  from  fictions  and  re- 
laying the  infexmation  to  area  com- 
manders. “It's  best  to  get  that  informa- 


abated sufficiently.  Miami  experienced 
“no  trouble  whatsoever,"  said  Rivero. 
Boston  was  quiet,  Ryans  said,  and 
Chicago  experienced  “some  minor 
flareups.  and  some  people  committed  a 
couple  of  acts  that  they  tried  to  relate  to 
what  was  going  on  in  California."  said 
Rodriguez.  San  Diego  police  made 
about  30  arrests,  including  eight  people 
who  atienqxed  to  loot  a Radio  Shack 
store.  No  major  property  damage  or 
injuries  directly  related  to  the  aftermath 
of  the  verdict  was  reported  in  any  of  the 
four  cities,  officials  interviewed  by  LEN 
said. 

Thanks  to  the  Community 

Police  credited  commuiuty  leaders 
— and  their  own  efforts  to  improve 
police-oommmuty  relations  — with  d)c 
relative  calm  in  their  cities  following 
the  verdicts.  “1  just  think  that  we  have 
so  many  programs  to  bridge  that  gap 
between  the  community  and  the  Police 
Department,"  Rivero  remarked. 
“There’s  just  so  many  things  (hat  we're 
constantly  doing  with  the  community." 

He  added  (hat  (he  Miami  Police 
Department's  relationship  with  city 
residents  is  so  much  better  that  resi- 
dents would  inform  the  agency  imme- 
diately if  trouble  broke  out.  Rivero  also 
pointed  out  that  the  department  ad- 
dresses “any  brutality  cases  swiftly, 
firing  those  who  committed  wrong  aitd 
prosecuting  them." 

Burgreen  said  (hat  community  lead- 
ers were  indispensible  in  helping  to 
keep  San  Diego  calm.  “You  need  the 
suf^iort  of  the  whole  community  to 
minimize  the  probability  [of  violence]," 
he  said.  “When  you  have  community 
leaders  speaking  out,  supporting  law 
acxl  order,  you're  less  likely  to  have 
outbreaks."  Of  (he  number  of  black 
leaders  who  helped  maintain  calm, 
Burgreen  said;  “These  people  came 
forward  immediately  to  speak  out  for 
their  cor>cem  about  the  verdict,  arxl  at 
the  same  time,  speak  out. . .that  they 
did  not  want  to  see  their  city  destroyed 
by  lawlessness.  And  it  ireally  made  my 
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Denver  avoids 
double  trouble 


For  benver  police,  the  weekend 
of  May  1-3  brought  a two-pronged 
threat  of  trouble  (hat  meant  three 
days  of  12-hour  shifts  for  the  entire 
Patrol  Division,  with  no  days  off 
permitted.  The  “Tac-3"  alert  was 
[xompted,  according  to  Sgt.  Joe 
Ferraro,  by  the  specta  of  the  vio- 
lence in  Los  Angeles  and  two  large 
Cinoo  de  Mayo  celebrations  that  were 
scheduled  for  the  weekend. 

Intelligence  reports  h^  indicated 
that  local  gang  members  were  plan- 
ning to  stir  up  problems  at  both  events. 
Fenaro  said.  The  weekend  was 
largely  peaceful  until  Sunday  eve- 
ning. when  members  of  sevaal  gangs 
began  to  step  out  of  line  at  one  of  the 
Latino  festivals.  Fights  broke  out, 
and  a number  of  indiscriminate  gun- 
shots were  fired.  Police  moved  in. 
making  several  arrests  and  recover- 
ing at  least  nine  handguns. 

At  that  point,  Ferraro  told  LEN,  a 


command  decision  was  made  to  shut 
down  the  festivities  and  move  in  a 
30-mcmber  field  force  from  the  Pa- 
trol Division’s  District  One.  That 
force,  joined  by  several  smaller  units 
from  other  police  districts,  set  up  a 
“skirmish  line"  at  the  north  end  of 
CivicCenter  Park,  allowing  festival- 
goers  and  gang  members  todisperse. 

“Great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the 
crowd  away  from  the  city’s  down- 
town business  area,"  Ferraro  said. 
Earlier  this  year,  that  area  had  sus- 
tained damage  fiom  rioting  that  broke 
out  when  a celebration  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  's  birthday  coincided 
with  a Ku  KJux  KJan  rally. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Ferraro  said, 
the  Civic  Center  Park  was  cleared 
without  a major  disturbance,  and  the 
downtown  business  district  survived 
intact.  Several  rocks  arxl  bottles  were 
thrown  at  members  of  the  field  force, 
but  no  injuries  were  sustained. 


job  a lot  easier." 

“Everyone  was  pleading  for  peace 
and  calm  and  not  to  have  a repeat  of 
what  happened  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,"  said  Boston’s  Ryans.  “We 
were  looking  (odo  positive  things.  Arxl 
I really  believed  most  of  (he  folks  in 
Boston  realized  (violence)  was  not 
really  the  route  to  go."  The  forums  held 
directly  after  the  verdicts  gave  people  a 
way  to  vent  their  frustrations,  said 
Ryans,  who  credited  “a  whole  cross- 
section  of  the  community  — from  the 
professional  oxl  down  to  laborers"  with 
keeping  the  peace. 

Rodriguez  also  credited  Chicago’s 
African-American  leaders  for  (heir  role 
in  keeping  the  city  calm.  The  black 
religious  community  was  just  great  in 
terms  of  response  — in  terms  of  open- 
ing their  doors  and  just  acting  very 


ing"  problems  of  urban  Amoica,  said 
Rodriguez,  who  participated  in  several 
of  the  gatherings.  Rodriguez  stressed 
that  he  is  not  willing  to  allow  the  riots  in 
response  to  the  King  verdict  to  fade  into 
histtxy — events  he  termed  “just  mani- 
festations of  some  major  problems" 
facing  U.S.  cities.  “I  think  it's  impor- 
tant that  we  as  police  recognize  this  arxl 
if  we  don't  make  individuals  aware  in 
both  the  public  arxl  private  sectors,  then 
I think  we’re  doing  ourselves  arxl  our 
communities  a disservice." 

On  the  practical  side,  police  offi- 
cials also  learned  — or  in  some  cases, 
reacquainted  themselves  — with  ways 
to  cope  with  the  threat  of  civil  unrest. 
Rivero  advised  other  police  agetKies  to 
“expect  the  worst  arxl  be  ready  for  it." 
He  pointed  out  that  “unfavorable"  uki- 
dents  that  put  police  in  a bad  light  have 


"When  you  have 
community  ieaders 
speaking  out,  supporting 
iaw  and  order,  you're  iess 
likely  to  have  outbreaks." 

— San  Diego  Chief  Robert  Burgreen 


responsibly  throu^  the  whole  situatirai. 
Arxl  they  continue  to  do  so,"  he  said. 

Seeking  Positive  Outcomes 

Out  of  the  tensions  during  that  first 
weekend  in  May  have  arisen  some 
positive  developments.  Residents  arxl 
leaders  of  San  Diego  have  formed  the 
San  Diego  Coalition  for  Equality-Year 
2000,  which  will  aim  to  address  the  root 
causes  of  (he  unrest  seen  in  Los  Ange- 
les and  other  cities.  Pointing  out  that 
urban  problems  are  rxi  longer  “a  black 
issue,"  one  coalition  organizer,  the  Rev. 
George  Walker  Smith,  said;  “You  no- 
tice in  Watts  in  1965,  it  was  a black 
issue,  but  in  Los  Angeles  1 992  you  had 
cvwy  ethnic  group  participating  in  the 
violence  arxl  looting.  So  we’re  involv- 
ing the  whole  county.  Jobs  arc  needed, 
so  we'll  have  a (ask  force  to  work  on 
supplying  more  jobs  for  the  folksofthis 
county. . . . We  are  going  to  try  to  cre- 
ate a climate  whereby  people  can  fee!  a 
sense  of  hope." 

Similar  meetings  have  been  occur- 
ring in  Chicago  in  the  wake  of  the 
verdicts  in  an  effort  to  explore  short- 
aixl  long-tcnn  solutions  to  the  “fester- 


historically served  as  flashpoints  for 
unrest.  “If  you  take  that  lightly,  you’re 
going  to  be  caught  with  your  finger  on 
(he  button  and  everything  around  you  is 
going  to  be  blowing  up." 

Miami  Braces 

He  added  that  Miami  is  bracing  for 
the  outcome  this  fall  of  the  retrial  of 
William  Lozano,  the  former  Miami 
police  officer  whose  killing  of  two  black 
rTKXorcyclists  sparked  violence  in  1989. 
“If  we  can  get  through  that  with  ix) 
problems,  I think  Miami  has  grown  up. 
You  can  say  this  city  has  finally  real- 
ized that  violence  gets  you  nowhere," 
he  said. 

“There’s  absolutely  rxxhing  that  will 
prevent  crime  so  much  as  a highly 
trained,  professional  arxl  quick-re- 
spoTxling  police  department  that  is 
thinking  on  its  feet  about  where  to  be 
and  what  to  do  in  times  like  this,"  rxMed 
Burgreen.  "You  want  to  show  a lot  of 
presence,  aix)  you  want  to  let  people 
know  that  if  they  start  any  fiiruty  busi- 
ness, you're  going  to  be  right  there, 
right  tx)w.  arxl  you’re  going  to  lake  care 
of  it.  And  the  word  gets  out  real  quick." 
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30  days  of 
urban  agony 

In  LA.  and  other  cities, 
a powderkeg  explodes 


(A  summary  of  events  that  transpired  in 
Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere  in  the  after- 
math of  the  verdict  in  the  so-called 
Rodney  King  case.} 

APRIL  29 

3:30  PJVL  (Pacific  time):  After  seven 
days  of  deliberations,  a Simi  Valley, 
Calif.,  jury  of  six  men  and  six  women 
— ten  whites,  one  Asian,  one  Latino 
and  no  blacks  — announce  their  vw- 
dicts  in  the  trial  of  four  white  Los 
Angeles  police  officers  charged  in  the 
Marchs,  1991, beating  ofblack  motor- 
ist Rodney  King.  The  decision:  not 
guilty,  except  for  one  count  of  exces- 
sive force  against  Officer  Laurence 
Powell,  on  which  the  jury  deadlocked, 
forcing  Superior  Court  Judge  Stanley 
Weisberg  to  declare  a mistrial.  The 
other  defendants  — Office  Theodore 
Briseno,  former  Officer  Timothy  Wind, 
and  their  superior.  Sgt.  Stacey  Koon — 
are  acquitted  of  all  charges,  including 
assault  with  a deadly  weapon  atxl  ex- 
cessive force  uTider  color  of  authority. 

5 P.M.;  Scattered  violence  breaks  out, 
first  in  {Hedominantly  black  South- 
Central  Los  Angeles,  where  youths  at 
the  intersection  of  Normandie  and 
Florence  avenues  begin  pelting  cars 
with  rocks  and  bottles.  Police  deployed 
to  the  area  arc  withdrawn,  ostensibly 
out  of  fears  for  their  safety  and  to  await 
backup  forces.  As  the  crowd  grows,  it 
becomes  more  brazen,  dragging  white 
and  Hispanic  motorists  from  their  ve- 
hicles and  beating  them. 

6:45  PJVL:  It  is  around  this  time  that 
one  of  the  most  riveting  images  of  the 
unrest  occurs:  the  beating  of  track  driver 
Reginald  Denny,  who  is  dragged  from 
his  tractor-trailer,  struck,  kicked, 
smashed  over  the  head  with  a fire  extin- 
guisher and  robbed  as  he  lies  uncon- 
scious on  the  ground.  In  an  ironic  twist 
on  the  Rodney  King  incident,  the  beat- 
ing is  videotaped  by  news  crews  hover- 
ing overhead  in  helicopters.  About  an 
hour  afto'  the  attack,  four  black  men 
risk  their  lives  to  get  Denny  to  a hospi- 
tal 

Violence  spreads  outward  from  its 
South-Central  epicenta*,  which  soon 
becomes  engulfed  in  numerous  fires. 
Looting  begins,  with  many  of  the  stores 
that  are  targeted  owned  by  Koreans  or 
other  Asian-Americans-  Relations  be- 
tween blacks  and  Asians  had  deterio- 
rated earlier  this  year  afta  a Korean 
storeowner  was  sentenced  to  probation 
after  being  convicted  of  manslaughto' 
in  the  shooting  death  of  a 15-year-o)d 
black  girl  the  merchant  had  accused  of 
shoplifting. 

6:30  PJVL:  Police  Chief  Daryl  F. 
who  had  set  aside  $1  million  in  over- 
time expenses  in  case  trouble  broke  out 
after  the  King  verdicts,  attends  a fun- 
draiser sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Protective  League  to  fight  Propo- 
sition F,  the  ballot  proposal  that  would 
limit  the  tenure  of  police  chiefs  and 
give  the  city’s  mayor  authority  to  hire 
and  fire  them.  The  proposition beganas 


a recommendation  by  the  Christoirfier 
Commission,  which  evaluated  the  Po- 
lice Department  after  the  King  incident 
and  advised  that  the  tenure  of  the  police 
chief  be  limited  to  two  five-year  t^ms. 

7:30  P.M.:  A full-scale  police  mobili- 
zation is  ordered  as  crowds  besiege  the 
police  headquarters  at  Parker  Center, 
overturning  cars,  taunting  police  and 
setting  fire  to  a police  check^int.  Offi- 
cers are  called  from  their  homes  for 
duty,  12-hour  shifts  are  mandated  and 
routine  police  tasks  such  as  taking 
accident  reports  are  halted. 

8:30  - 9 PAL:  Gates  returns  to  head- 
quarters. A command  post  is  set  up  in 
South-Central,  and  600  heavily  armed 
officers  pour  into  the  area. 

8:55  PJVL:  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  de- 
clares a state  of  emergency- 

10  PJVL:  At  least  25  square  blocks  of 
South-Central  Los  Angeles  are  in 
flames.  Scattered  violence,  looting  and 
burning  are  reported  in  several  secdotts 
of  the  city. 

11:45  PJVL:  California  Gov.  Pete 
Wilson  orders  the  deployment  of  750 
Ifighway  Patrol  officers  and  2,000 
National  Guard  troops  to  Los  Angeles 
to  quell  the  unrest,  which  Gates  admits 
“is  not  under  control." 

APRIL  30-MAY  1 
The  mayhem  continues  throughout  the 
weekend  with  an  estimated  1,000  fires 
burning  out  of  control  by  sunrise  April 
30.  Efforts  by  firefighters  tocontrol  the 
blazes  are  hampered  when  they  are  set 
upon  by  crowds  and  shot  at  by  snipos. 
Smoke  from  the  fires  cuts  visibility, 
forcing  Los  Angeles  International  Air- 
port officials  to  delay  flights.  Mail  de- 
livery is  suspended;  fteeways  close. 
Santa  Monica  closes  it  beaches.  Vio- 
lence breaks  out  in  Long  Beach.  Perva- 
sive looting  s(xeads  to  the  predomi- 
nantly white  areas  of  Westwood,  Bev- 
erly Hills  and  Hollywood,  and  as  far  as 
San  Bernardino,  60  miles  east  of  down- 
town Los  Angeles.  Businesses  in  the 
Koreaiown  section  are  a favorite  target 
of  looters.  Scores  of  people  are  re- 
ported killed,  but  details  are  sketchy 
because  of  the  ongoing  chaos.  At  least 
300  people  are  arrested.  Mayor  Tom 
Bradley  orders  a dusk-to-dawn  curfew. 
Bus  service  is  suspended,  schools  close, 
sporting  events  are  canceled  or  relo- 
cated and  most  businesses  shutter  their 
doors. 

On  Friday,  May  1,  Rodney  King,  who 
has  been  in  seclusion  for  most  of  the 
year  following  the  beating,  surfaces  to 
make  an  impassioned  plea  for  an  end  to 
the  violence.  “We’ll  get  our  justice,"  he 
says.  "They’ve  won  the  battle  and  they 
haven't  won  the  war....  Please,  we  can 
get  along  here,  we  all  can  get  along,  we 
just  gotta., ..let’s  try  to  work  it  out." 

Also  on  Friday,  President  Bush  pledges 
to  “use  whatever  force  is  necessary  to 
restore  order."  Bush  announces  he  has 


ordered  I.OOO  Federal  law  enforcement 
officials  and  4400  troops  to  restore 
calm  to  Los  Angeles.  “It’s  been  the 
brutality  of  a mob,  pure  and  simple,” 
Bush  says  of  the  unrest. 

Meanwhile,  Attorney  General  William 
Barr  announces  a Federal  ixt)be  of  the 
King  beating,  leaving  wide  open  the 
possibility  that  the  acquitted  officers 
could  face  Federal  civil  rights  charges. 
Associate  Attorney  General  Wayne 
Budd,  the  department’s  highest-rank- 
ing black,  is  named  to  head  the  investi- 
gation. 

MAY  2 

Violettce  appears  to  subside  as  Federal 
troops  artd  police  gain  footholds  in 
troubled  areas.  Residents  brave  the  out- 
of-doors  to  shop  for  food  and  other 
necessities,  often  standing  in  long  tines 
for  hours  to  do  so. 

President  Bush  declares  Los  Angeles  a 
disaster  area,  making  it  eligible  to  re- 
ceive F^oal  emergettcy  aid. 

MAY  3 

One  of  the  last  fatalities  related  to  the 
riot  occurs  when  National  Guard  troops 
shoot  axtd  kill  a motorist  they  say  tried 
to  run  them  over. 

Mayor  Bradley  says  Chief  Gates’s 
“personal  ego"  might  have  kept  him 
from  conceding  early  on  that  his  de- 
partment needed  help  from  Federal 
troops  to  contain  the  disturbances. 
Bradley  also  names  former  baseball 
commissioner  Peter  Ueberroth  to  head 
“Rebuild  L.A.,"  a non-fxofit  group 
formed  to  oversee  cleanupand  rebuild- 
ing effots. 

MAY  4 

Bradley  lifts  the  dawn-to-dusk  curfew, 
saying  he  hopes  residents  “know  we’re 
on  the  streets  of  this  city  to  ensure 
security  for  them."  National  Guard  and 
Army  troops  will  remain  in  the  mean- 
time, he  adds.  The  city  slowly  begins  to 
return  to  normal  — and  a massive 
cleanup  effort  begins.  Democratic  Presi- 
dential candidate  Bill  Clinton  arrives  to 
view  the  devastation. 

In  Washington,  the  White  House  an- 
nounces that  $300  million  in  Federal 
emergency  cash  grants  and  an  addi- 
tional $3(X)  million  in  Small  Business 
Administration  loans  would  be  made 
available  to  Los  Angeles  residents 
whose  businesses  and  homes  were 


destroyed  in  tiie  riot.  Presidential 
spokesman  Marlin  Fltzwater  blarrres 
■fthe  destructive  forces  of  the  social 
welfare  programs  of  the  60’s  and  70's" 
for  the  disturbances,  prompting  an 
outpouring  of  criticisms  from  political 
opponents  of  the  Bush  Administration, 
including  Presidential  candidate  Bill 
Clinton,  who  cites  the  Government’s 
decade-long  abandonment  of  urban 
Amaica  as  an  underlying  cause  of  the 
violence. 

The  final  toll  of  the  disturbance,  said  to 
be  the  worst  civil  disorder  in  20th- 
century  U.S.  history:  At  least  52  deaths. 
2,383  injuries,  16,000 arrests  and  prop- 
erty damage  estimated  at  S7S0  million 
to$l  billion. 

MAYS 

Federal  law  enforcers  announce  (hey 
will  review  hundreds  of  hours  of  vide- 
otape of  the  Los  Angeles  unrest  in  an 
effort  to  identify,  track  down  and  prose- 
cute anyone  engaged  in  criminal  activ- 
ity during  the  disturbances. 

A member  of  the  jury  that  acquitted  the 
officers  charged  with  the  King  beating 
reveals  she  prayed,  wept  and  fasted  for 
a conviction,  but  couldn’t  sway  fellow 
jurors.  Virginia  Loya  says  the  jurors’ 
“eyes  weren’t  open  and  1 said  to  God. 
’If  you  could  give  me  one  more  person 
on  my  side,  I would  know.'"  She  adds 
she  was  chastised  by  the  rest  of  (he 
jurors  for  holding  out  because  they 
“already  had  their  mirxis  made  up." 

MAY  7 

President  Bush  conducts  a carefully 
stage-managed  (our  of  areas  of  Los 
Angeles  laid  to  ruin  by  the  riot  and 
expresses  “horror  and  dismay”  at  what 
he  sees  fiom  his  armored  limousine.  In 
several  meetings  with  community  and 
city  leaders  in  the  stricken  areas,  he 
receives  an  earful  about  factors  that  led 
to  the  chaos,  including  what  one  man 
described  as  a sense  of  being  “aban- 
doned by  the  Govermnent  and  by  law 
enforcement  officials." 

Federal  troops  begin  withdrawing  and 
Los  Angeles  courts  begin  straggling  to 
clear  the  backlog  of  arraignments  of 
thousands  of  people  arrested  during  the 
riots. 

In  Washington,  Deputy  Anomey  Gen- 
eral John  R.  Dunne,  who  heads  the 
Justice  Department’s  Civil  Rights 
Division,  is  criticized  at  a Congres- 


sional hearing  for  the  department's  al- 
leged foot-dragging  on  the  issue  of 
police  brutality.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment ordered  a wide-ranging  review  of 
police  brutality  shortly  after  the  King 
incident,  but  has  not  as  yet  released  any 
of  its  findings  nor  made  any  recom- 
mendations to  alleviate  the  problem. 
“The  chief  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
doesn’t  want  to  know  about  police 
brutality  in  America,"  Representative 
JohnConyers  Jr.  (D.-Mich.)  charges.  “I 
find  friat  absolutely  shocking."  Dunne 
declines  to  make  public  the  Justice 
Department’s  flixiings,  but  Conyers 
says  a summary  made  available  to 
lawmakers  shows  (hat  187  police  de- 
partments. out  of  16,000  involved  in 
the  study,  produced  49  percent  of  all 
brutality  conq>Iaints  made  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  the  last  six  years. 

MAY  8 

President  Bush  calls  for  a “radical 
break"  with  previous  urban  policies 
and  vows  to  seek  bipartisan  support  for 
a “common-sense  agenda"  to  rebuild 
the  nation’s  inner  cities.  Included  among 
Bush’s  proposals  are;  the  creation  of 
“enterprise  zones"  (hat  would  offer  tax 
breaks  to  businesses  that  locate  in  inner 
cities;  establishing  Federal  support  for 
state  welfare  reform;  revamping  Fed- 
eral welfare  rales  to  break  (he  cycle  of 
dependency  welfare  is  said  to  engen- 
der; in^iroving  urban  schools;  and 
encouraging  public  housing  tenants  to 
purchase  their  homes.  He  also  an- 
nounces a $19-million  “weed  and  seed" 
grant  to  Los  Angeles. 

NUY9 

Reports  surface  of  a post-riot  trace 
between  the  city's  two  largest  youth 
gang  confederations,  the  Crips  and  the 
Bloods.  Gang  leaders  deny  that  the 
alliance  is  formed  to  battle  police,  but 
rather  to  bnng  peace  to  ravaged  neigh- 
borhoods. Chief  Gates  says  he  would 
have  used  deadly  force  to  quell  (he 
rioting  and  admitted  he  made  a mistake 
by  attending  (he  Proposition  F fund- 
raiser when  the  violence  broke  out. 

\UY  10 

Federal  troops  complete  (heu  exit  from 
Los  Angeles,  with  (he  withdrawal  of 
National  Guard  units  expected  to  fol- 
low in  the  next  few  days.  Los  Angeles 
television  stations  begin  finalizing  ar- 
rangements to  comply  with  subpoenas 
to  hand  over  to  (he  FBI  hundreds  of 
hours  of  neNvs  tape  on  the  not.  The 
Continued  on  Page  11 
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Pisani: 

Dissecting  community  policing  — Part  2 


By  Afi{sek>  L.  Pisani 

When  planned  change,  such  as  community 
policing,  is  implemented,  resistance  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  an  organization's  ability  to  control 
that  resistance  may  ultimately  determine  success 
or  failure 

This  writer  conducted  informal  discussions 
with  a few  dozen  New  York  City  police  officere  to 
explore  the  nature  of  personal  resistance  to  com- 
munity policing  While  the  sample  is  too  small  to 
be  representative,  resistance  to  change,  no  matter 
how  small,  should  be  explored,  monitored  and 
addressed  because  of  its  potential  for  harm  to  the 
organization 

Successful  implementation  of  change  in  any 
criminal  justice  agency  is  extremely  difficult, 
particulariy  when  the  change  is  radical  and  the 
department  is  large.  KJofas  (1990)  notes  that  '‘the 
larger  the  mass  of  people  involved  in  the  change 
process,  the  more  implementation  will  be  im- 
peded." Klockars  ( 1 988)  adds,  “It  may  well  be  that 
police  do  not  resist  change  at  all  but  that  they  are 
just  exhausted  by  it." 

Laying  the  foundation  for  change  and  attempt- 
ing to  minimize  personal  resistance.  New  York 
City  Police  Comirussioner  Lee  P Brown  con- 
vinced the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associationio 


get  on  board  early  in  the  process  Certainly  this  has 
helped  smooth  the  implementation  process,  yet  it 
appears  that  an  undercurrent  of  active  and  passive 
personal  resistance  may  be  developing.  Some 
officers,  many  of  them  young,  who  are  not  as- 
signed to  community  beats  resent  the  depart- 
ment's methods  of  implementing  community 
policing  and  in  some  cases  are  taking  it  out  on  their 
“beat  cop"  colleagues.  Said  one  young  officer: 
"They  (the  beat  cops]  work  when  they  want,  do 
what  they  want,  there's  no  supervision  and  they 
don't  do  any  work.  Meanwhile.  I'm  out  here 
taking  the  heat  from  the  public  and  my  bosses  who 
are  afraid  to  let  me  do  my  job." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  officers,  who  have 
volunteered  to  be  beat  cops,  are  merely  playing 
the  game  *TTiis  too  shall  pass."  they  say.  "We've 
seen  it  bme  and  time  again.  This  department  is 
famous  for  its  new  programs."  Three  former  anti- 
crime cops  told  me  they  used  to  love  theujobs.  but 
when  the  department  offered  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  own  work  schedules  by  volun- 
teering for  community  policing,  they  jumped  at 
the  chance.  Now  they  say:  “It  was  a mistake. 
We're  not  happy  in  our  new  assignments  and  we 
don't  do  anything." 

Using  Steers'  (1977)  list  of  personal  reasons 


Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

Setting  a record  straight 

“When  police  make  an  erroneous  arrest,  why  should  the  victim  be  stuck  with  an  undeserved  criminal 
record'’  TTiai  s what  Carolyn  Cott  asked  after  her  17-year-old  son,  Keith,  was  mistakenly  arrested  on 
a drug  charge.  Though  police  admitted  the  error,  persuading  the  state  to  expunge  the  damaging 
information  from  the  record  was  a lot  harder.  The  happy  outcome  in  this  case  is  probably  the  exception. 
In  Missouri,  erroneous  material  remains  in  citizens'  files  even  when  charges  are  dismissed.  Imagine  the 
implications  this  poses  when  aj^licants  seeking  a job  are  told  they  may  not  get  it  because  they  have  an 
arrest  record.  Keith  Cott  was  able  to  clear  his  record  only  after  influential  people  read  about  his  case 
and  intervened  One  was  Larry  Callahan.  A member  of  Gov.  John  Ashcroft's  crime  commission,  Mr. 
C^lahan  sought  advice  about  the  case  from  someone  else  close  to  the  (jovemor.  The  gist  of  the  advice 
was  tl^t  state  law  permits  circuit  judges  to  order  the  Highway  Patrol  to  expunge  records  'in  order  to  do 
right  That  advice  was  passed  on  to  the  youth's  attewney.  who  then  convinced  the  state  attOTney 
general's  office  to  have  the  Highway  Patrol  expunge  the  faulty  information.  Many  Missourians  might 
not  be  nearly  so  lucky.  Thai's  why  the  Legislature  should  spell  out  simpler  procedures  that  would  let 
auihwuies  expunge  records.  Citizens  deserve  a less  complicated  process  for  setting  the  record  straight." 

— The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
May  16.1992 


Weaseling  out 

So  it  5 all  LBJ  s fault  That's  vdiat  President  Bush's  chief  spokesman  wants  us  to  believe  about  the 
bloodshed  and  rage  that  convulsed  Los  Angeles  last  week  and  filled  the  country  with  dread.  The 
violence  after  the  Rodney  King  verdict  can  be  traced,  says  press  secretary  Marlin  Fitzwaier.  to  'the 
social  welfare  programs  of  the  60's  and  70’s.’  Blame  those  ol'  viUains.  'liberal  Democrats.  ’ Give  us  a 
break  The  country  aches  for  Oval  Office  leadership.  Instead  it  gets  the  screech  of  partisan  fingernails 
on  a chalkboard  Bush  must  do  better  For  the  dozen  years  when  Bush  and  Ronald  Reagan  have  been 
in  charge,  aid  to  cities  and  sutes  has  been  slashed,  social  problems  have  gone  unchecked  and 
Republicans  have  exploited  racism  for  political  gain  Bush  has  no  urban  policy  He  has  ignored  the  only 
champion  of  cities  in  his  cabinet  — Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secretary  Jack  Kemp.  It's  time 
to  stc^  this  shell  game  Bush  would  do  well  to  read  what  ‘liberal  Democrat'  John  F.  Kennedy  said  during 
desegregation  battles  in  1963:  'It  is  not  enough  to  pin  the  blame  on  others.  . . Those  who  do  nothing  are 
inviting  shame  as  well  as  violence.  'ITiosc  who  act  boldly  are  recognizing  ri^t  as  well  as  reality." 

— New  York  Newsday 
May  6.  1992 


School  violence 

“Seattle  Mayor  Norm  Rice  and  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  William  Bennett  may  be  poles  apart 
prtitically.  but  they  share  a fundamental  belief  in  regard  to  violence  in  the  nation's  schools.  Both  men, 
speaking  at  the  National  School  Safety  Conference,  expressed  similar  views  that  schools  alone  cannot 
be  expected  to  eradicate  guns  arKi  other  weapons  from  schoolhouses  and  that  such  devices  as  n^tal 
detectors  are  superficial  means  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  Rice  emphasized  the  need  for  more 
community  and  parental  involvement  as  well  as  strict  law  enforcement.  Bennett  called  on  families, 
neighborhoods  and  churches  to  accept  greater  responsibility  for  student  behavioral  problems,  while 
advocating  a get-tough  approach  toward  schoolhouse  miscreants.  He  proposed  what  he  called 
■residential  schools'  for  such  offenders,  what  he  said  'used  to  be  reform  schools,'  where  the  students 
would  be  subject  to  intense  counseling  and  strong  academic  requirements  as  well  as  discipline,  until  they 
were  ready  to  return  to  conventional  classroom  settings  That  may  not  be  the  best  answer,  but  it's  a 
proposition  that  deserves  thought  and  discussion." 

— The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
May  9.  1992 


why  employees  resist  change,  what  follows  arc 
some  of  the  attitude.s  and  beliefs  of  officers  this 
writer  spoke  with. 

1.  Misunderstanding  of  Purpose.  While  it  is 
still  early  in  the  process  of  implementing  commu- 
ruty  policing,  many  officers  did  not  truly  under- 
stand (or  wish  to  understaixl)  the  philosophy  and 
purpose  of  community  policing 

2.  Failure  to  See  the  Need  for  Change.  Some 
officers  believe  that  community  poliang  is  merely 
a result  of  the  Commissioner  wanting  to  try  out  his 
ideas  in  New  York  City.  They  see  this  as  a grand 
management  experiment  attempted  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

3.  Confusion  over  New  Roles  and  Fear  of  the 
Unknown.  Many  officers  don't  fully  understand 
their  new  roles  or  what  the  department  expects  of 
them.  Some  officers  perceive  a conflict  between 
their  new  role,  where  they  are  asked  to  “serve  the 
public,"  and  their  traditional  role,  where  they 
exerted  coercive  control  upon  the  community. 
OfficCTs  ask.  “How  can  you  expect  people  to  work 
with  me  to  solve  their  problems  when  they  know 
I may  have  to  enforce  the  law  against  them  be- 
cause their  behavior  is  at  times  someone  else’s 
problem?"  Some  supervisors  are  also  uncertain  as 
to  their  new  roles  arxl  what  the  department  expects 
of  them. 

In  their  new  roles,  officers  are  being  asked  to 
come  up  with  creative  solutions  to  neighborhood 
problems  and  to  use  their  best  judgment.  They're 
told  that  management  will  be  flexible  and  allow 
subordinates  to  take  reasonable  risks  i n their  prob- 
lem-solving efforts.  The  new  management  style. 


They're  also  insecure  in  their  newroles  at  commu- 
nity meetings,  where  they  are  under  the  spotlight 
when  grievances  turn  to  the  Police  Department.  In 
addition,  officers  who  work  in  specialized  units 
are  waiting  for  the  axe  to  fall  as  part  of  a reorgani- 
zation. The  insecurity  also  stems  from  the  offi- 
cers' perception  that  once  they  align  with  the 
community,  they  will  lose  much  of  their  power 
After  all,  they  ask,  how  can  they  exercise  power 
over  people  they  must  befriend  and  be  account- 
able to? 

5.  Lack  of  Identification  or  Involvement 
with  Change.  In  order  for  community  policing  to 
work  effectively,  the  police  officers  practicing  it 
must  identify  with  it,  since  it  is  a philosophy  as 
well  as  a strategy.  In  what  Skolnick  and  Bailey 
(1986)  call  “police-community  reciprocity."  the 
police  “must  genuinely  feel,  and  genuinely  com- 
municate a feeling  that  the  public  they  serve  has 
something  to  contribute  to  the  enterprise  of  polic- 
ing." Also,  the  police  must  feel  “accountable  to 
the  public."  This  will  not  happen  unless  and  until 
officers  identify  with  and  accept  community  po- 
licing. Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  initiative  is 
still  new  arxl  that  acceptance  must  evolve  over 
time,  a lack  of  identification  is  to  be  expected. 
However,  if  it  is  to  be  successfully  addressed  it 
must  be  rmnitored  closely. 

AccepiaiKe  is  no  doubt  increased  by  allowing 
members  of  an  organization  the  opportunity  to  be 
involved  in  the  changes.  Despite  the  involvement 
of  the  PBA,  some  officers  feel  they  are  being  told 
that  this  is  the  new  philosophy  and  have  no  sense 
of  participation  in  the  decision.  One  superior  offi- 


"Changing  the  management  culture,  which  has 
thrived  on  an  authoritarian/military  model  for  so 
long,  may  prove  more  difficult  than  converting 
cops  to  the  community  policing  philosophy." 


according  to  Brown  (1991),  will  shift  away  from 
the  “authoritarian,  paramilitary  management 
model  that  has  long  dominated  policing.  That 
style  is  characterized  by  hierarchical  decision- 
making. one-way  downward  communication, 
parochial  command-level  perspective,  vertical 
organization,  absence  of  feedback  and  rigid  poli- 
cies. The  management  style  to  be  implemented  is 
a collaborative  one  in  which  employees  will  be 
encouraged  to  use  their  problem-solving  skills." 

Some  cops  are  not  buying  it.  They  fully  under- 
stand (perhaps  bettw  than  the  Commissioner)  that 
saying  management  styles  will  change  is  one 
thing,  but  actually  making  it  happen  throughout  a 
huge  organization  is  quite  another.  As  one  officer 
put  it,  “The  bosses  are  brainwashed  and  nervous." 
No  one  dares  speak  out  against  community  polic- 
ing. (Thanging  the  management  culture,  which  has 
thrived  on  an  authoritariarv'military  model  for  so 
long,  may  prove  more  difficult  than  converting 
the  cops  to  the  community  policing  philosophy. 

4.  Fearof  Loss  of  Status,  Security  and  Power. 
Police  officers  in  New  York  believe  they  are  doing 
a credible  job  in  controlling  crime  and  see  them- 
selves as  having  achieved  a reasonable  status  in 
society.  Many  consider  themselves  unsung  heroes 
who  patrol  the  city ' s streets  in  search  of  dangerous 
predators  and  who  are  ready  to  fly  to  the  scene 
when  a citizen  calls  for  help.  They  do  a job  they 
believe  most  people  in  society  would  not  or  could 
not  do  because  of  the  danger  involved.  The  cops 
earned  their  status  by  being  brave,  Community 
policing,  vrith  its  reduced  emphasis  on  adventure 
and  bravCTy  and  its  enhanced  focus  on  public 
service,  has  some  officers  fearing  that  their  status 
will  be  diminished. 

Community  policing  has  many  officers  feeling 
less  secure  on  several  levels.  Many  officcre  feel 
more  vulnerable  to  physical  attack  on  fool  patrol 
than  they  do  when  assigned  to  motor  patrols. 


cer  stated  after  a training  seminar,  "Community 
policing  is  the  new  train — get  on  or  get  off."  The 
attitude  of  some  officers  is  that  “this  is  being 
forced  on  us."  and  they  say  they  have  no  more 
intention  of  changing  their  philosophy  of  policing 
because  the  Commissioner  tells  them  to  than  they 
would  of  changing  their  political  philosophy  just 
because  President  Bush  told  them  to.  Perception  is 
a problem,  and  the  department  needs  to  find  out 
just  how  pervasive  a problem  it  is. 

6.  HabiL  Beal  cops  who  do  not  accept  commu- 
nity policing  as  a philosophy  will  revert  back  to 
old  habits  in  their  earlier  roles.  Officers  whodid  as 
little  work  as  possible  before  may  find  it  even 
easier  to  be  unproductive  as  beat  cops.  Those  who 
thrived  on  adventure  may  continue  todo  so.  These 
habits  will  not  die  easily. 

7.  Vested  Interest  in  the  Status  Quo.  In  order 
to  bring  back  the  beat  cop  in  dramatic  numbers  — 
a hallmark  of  community  policing  — some  cops 
will  have  to  be  pried  out  of  their  radio  cars.  They 
do  not  like  walking  a beat,  especially  in  cold  or 
inclement  weather.  Some  believe  that  after  work- 
ing hard  for  several  years  they  have  earned  the 
nght  to  ride  comfortably  in  radio  cars.  Others  still 
view  foot  patrol  negatively  since  it  was  once  used 
as  punishment  or  as  an  assignment  for  rookies. 

Last  year,  Commissioner  Brown  described 
Continued  on  Page  10 


(Angelo  L Pisani,  PhD.,  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  criminal  justice  at  St.  John ‘s  University 
in  New  York,  and  an  independent  public  safety 
consultant.  During  a 25-year  career  in  public 
service,  he  has  served  as  a New  York  City  police 
officer,  firefighter  and  fire  rrutrshal,  as  well  as 
deputy  commissioner  in  the  Department  of  Inves- 
tigations. the  Emergency  Medical  Service,  and 
the  Parking  Violations  Bureau,  and  coordinator 
of  the  Mayor 's  Arson  Strike  Force. ) 
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Bad  news  comes  in  bunches: 


Mich,  cancers  pose  tantalizing  puzzle 

Continued  rrom  Pbm  1 . . * 


Continued  from  Page  1 
recent  report  that  appeared  in  TTic  Grarxi 
Rapids  Press  which  examined  the  clus- 
ter of  testicular  cancer  cases  among 
three  Grand  Rapids  police  officers  and 
four  others  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Wyoming,  Most  of  the  diagnoses  were 
made  in  the  past  decade  and  all  of  the 
stricken  officers  reportedly  used  hand- 
held radar  units,  which  are  said  to  pose 
the  greatest  health  risk  by  those  who 
believe  a cancer-radar  link  exists. 

Officer  David  Bemdt.  43.  a 20-year 
veteran  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Police 
Department,  has  filed  a lawsuit  against 
six  manufacturers  of  radar  equipment, 
in  which  he  claims  the  speed-measur- 
ing devices  “emitted  dangerous,  un- 
healihful  and  harmful  microwave  en- 
ergy and  electromagnetic  radiation  of 
sufficient  power  density  levels  so  as  to 
cause  i^ysical  illness  and  injuries." 

Bemdt  lost  part  of  his  left  lung  after 
the  cancer  spread,  and  has  since  under- 
gone chemotherapy  and  a bone  marrow 


transplant.  “If  I have  another  relapse. 
I’m  done."  he  told  The  Press,  Bmidt’s 
suit,  wfiich  was  filed  in  the  Kent  County 
Circuit  Court  and  has  been  transferred 
to  the  U.S,  District  Court  in  Grand 
Rapids,  seeks  mwe  than  $10,000  from 
the  six  radar  fxoducers  nanwl  as  defen- 
dants. 

No  other  Grand  Rapids  police  offi- 
cers stricken  with  testicular  cancer  have 
joined  in  the  suit,  said  Police  Chief 
William  Hegarty. 

While  the  292 -officer  department 
had  some  hand-heW  radar  guns.  Ifcgaity 
said  they  were  rarely  used 
officers  fsefoTcd  the  sutionary  mod- 
els. Still,  like  scores  of  their  counter- 
parts nationwide.  Grand  Rapids  police 
officials  — acting  in  the  absence  of 
concrete  data  about  the  health  risks 
associated  with  radar  — did  move  the 
devices’  antennas  to  the  outside  of  police 
cruisers  to  minimize  potential  danger 
to  officers. 

“I  haven’t  been  aware  of  any  kind  of 


Researcher  finds  clues 
of  cancer  rate  climbing 
with  exposure  to  radar 


Continued  from  Page  1 
so  what  that  means  is  you  have  a 16- 
times  greater  risk  of  testicular  cancer  if 
you  use  hand-held  radar  than  if  you 
don’t,"  he  said. 

Two  of  the  164  troopers  who  re- 
sponded to  the  survey  had  developed 
testicular  cancer  and  both  had  used 
hand-held  radar  units,  which  many 
officers  typically  rest  on  their  laps  — 
with  the  urut  still  on — when  not  in  use. 
That’s  high  because  the  rate  in  the 
United  States  is  only  3.4  per  100.000 
people.  And  here  we  had  two  in  this 
sample,  I thought  that  was  Idndof  pro- 
found,"  said  Violanti. 

Five  of  nine  troopers  who  reported 
using  a particular  model  of  hand-held 
radar  reported  developing  various  types 
of  cancer,  according  to  the  analysis. 
That’s  a pretty  high  percentage  of 
people,"  remariced  Violanti.  who  added 
that  36.  or  22  percent,  of  the  164  offi- 
cers who  responded  to  the  survey  had 
developed  cancer. 

Violanti  found  that  13.4  percent  of 
the  troopers  who  used  radar  routinely 
had  developed  sldn  cancer,  with  many 
of  the  cancers  occurring  in  parts  of  the 
body  that  had  prolonged  exposure  to 
the  low-level  microwave  radiation  and 
electromagnetic  fields  emitted  by  the 
units.  “The  guys  that  put  it  behind  them 
— mounted  it  in  the  backseat  facing 
toward  their  head — had  skin  canco^  on 
their  backs."  said  Violanti. 

Some  officers  who  have  sidn  cancer 
have  blamed  radar  for  the  condition. 

Violanti  said  he  found  no  statistical 
significance  between  the  location  of 
the  radar  unit  and  cancer  but  termed 
“interesting"  his  finding  that  71 .3  per- 
cent of  the  sample  reported  using  radar 
inside  the  car.  and  100  percent  of  those 
reported  using  it  in  the  from  seat.  “That 
would  fxobably  be  the  most  risky  place 
to  use  it,"  he  said. 

Violanti  reviewed  State  Police  an- 
tuial  reports  and  used  statistics  on  speed- 
ing arrests  as  an  indicator  of  how  much 
officers  use  radar  as  a speed  enforce- 
ment tool.  From  1 967  to  1989.  he  found 
73  percent  of  all  speeding  arrests  in- 
volved the  use  of  radar.  “That,  in  itself, 


was  a good  indicator  of  how  much 
[officers]  are  exposed  to  radar,"  said 
Violanti.  who  added  that  in  1989.  the 
number  of  arrests  made  using  radar 
rose  to  83.9  percent. 

Of  his  findings,  which  he  plans  to 
submit  for  publication  to  The  Jourrtal  of 
Occupational  Medicirte.  Violanti  said: 
“It’s  a very  small  sample  — only  164 
troopers — but  I think  it’s  a good  start- 
ing point  to  demonstrate  that,  at  least 
statistically.something’sgoingon. , . . 
These  results  are  statistically  signifi- 
cant. They  didn’t  occur  by  chance." 

Violanti  has  begun  work  on  a more 
in-depth  examination  at  the  issue  that 
will  focus  on  the  responses  to  2,000 
surveys  sent  to  current  and  former  New 
York  State  Police  officers  by  the  PBA 
last  nxmth.  So  he  has  received 
about  300  responses. 

Maureen  Tuffey,  a PBA  delegate, 
said  the  followup  survey  will  also  al- 
ien^ to  gather  data  about  former  State 
Police  officers  who  have  since  died  of 
cancer.  Ttiffey  told  LEN  there  wasn't 
enough  data  gleaned  from  the  initial 
analysis  for  the  association  “to  >ake  a 
stand  on  that  particular  survey.  Our 
basic  stand  is  that  because  there  no 
qualified,  long-term  research  has  been 
done  on  the  effects  of  radar,  there  is  do 
way  of  saying  that  radar  is  safe  or  not 
safe  because  no  one  has  made  a conclu- 
sive determination." 

Nevertheless,  officials  of  the  4,200- 
member  PBA  are  pressing  State  Police 
administrat(»^  to  issue  a directive  to 
mount  radar  units  outside  of  the  car 
“because  at  this  point  in  time,  we  think 
the  stale  should  err  on  the  side  of  cau- 
tion," said  TtifTcy.  “We’re  hoping  we 
can  get  some  definite  policy  modifica- 
tions here." 

One  issue  preventing  the  modifica- 
tion is  the  cost  of  reconfiguring  the 
estimated  1,000  stationary  radar  units 
currently  in  use  by  the  State  Police. 
“With  the  stale’s  fiscal  crisis,  (adminis- 
trators) are  fx>i  about  to  make  a move 
without  putting  a lot  of  thought  into  it 
and  how  much  it’s  going  to  cost  — 
especially  without  concrete  evidence," 
Tuffey  said. 


empirical  or  factual  corroUary  between 
the  medical  problems  reported  and  the 
use  of  radar,  not  only  in  terms  of  the 
GRPD,  but  nationally.  Still,  we  looked 
at  the  issue  in  terms  of  our  precedure 
and  training  pt>grams  and  there  has 
been  a slight  modification  of  the  con- 
figuration of  the  equipment  in  the  ve- 
hicles," said  Hegarty. 

In  Wyoming,  four  of  the  depart- 
ment s 76  officers  have  been  stricken 
with  testicular  cancer,  but  Police  Chief 
Lowell  Henline  said  he  remains  uncon- 
viiKcd  that  the  officers’ radar  use  is  the 
culpit.  He  told  LEN  that  the  police 
agency  only  used  radar  units  mounted 
inside  the  car.  not  the  hand-held  mod- 
els. 

“We’ve  looked  at  it  very,  very  care- 
fully and  decided  that  it  hasn’t  been 
proven  that  [radar]  is  the  cause  (of  the 
cancers],"  said  Henline,  who  sut/M  that 
a study  by  a Michigan  State  University 
electncal  engineering  profess^  figured 
in  his  conclusion. 

Dr.  P.  David  Rscher,  who  advises 
police  departments  nationwide  on  the 
use  of  radar,  has  conducted  over  5,000 
tests  of  various  radar  units  at  the  MSU 
radar  testing  lab  beheads  and  has  found 
them  to  be  safe. 

"There  is  no  known  association 
between  these  low  levels  of  radiation 
and  any  health  risk,"  Fischer  said  dur- 
ing a meeting  earber  this  year  of  the 
Michigan  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  “The  device  is  iMcting  [Fed- 
eral] safety  standards." 


Many  experu  who  bebeve  a radar- 
cancer  link  exists,  however,  charge  that 
Federal  standards*  are  far  too  low. 
thereby  exposing  police  officers  and 
othw  users  of  radar  equipment  to  dan- 
gerous electromagnetic  fields  and 
microwave  emissions. 

At  least  one  Wyoming  poUce  offi- 
cer takes  issue  with  Henline’s  view 
about  radar,  Patnrfman  Rich  Sword  cold 
The  Grand  Rapids  Press  that  be  be- 
lieves there  could  be  a bnk  between  his 
long-term  radar  use  and  the  testicular 
cancer  that  was  diagnosed  last  fall  and 
has  since  spead  to  his  lymph  nodes. 

“I'm  not  a mathematician,  but  the 
statistics  arc  overpowering  when  you 
think  about  it,"  said  Sword.  “Noneof  us 
works  with  chemicals;  none  of  us  works 
in  a nuclear  power  plant;  none  of  us 
Uves  on  a nuclear  dump  site." 

Sword,  40,  said  he  used  radar  guns 
while  wcH-king  fw  the  Orange  County. 
Cahf.,  Sheriff  s Department  in  the  early 
1970’s,  then  switched  to  a dashboard- 
mounted  model  when  he  began  work- 
ing in  the  Wyoming  dqBrtmcnl  in  1988. 
Sword,  who  had  the  cancerous  lymph 
nodes  removed  and  has  undergone 
chemotherapy,  said  there  is  “absolutely 
no  way"  he  would  use  radar  again. 
“These  have  been  the  most  miserable 
six  months  of  my  life,"  he  said. 

Davis,  the  Washington  epidemiolo- 
gist, told  LEN  that  clusters  of  catKer 
cases  such  as  those  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Grand  Rapids  area  can  “happen 
by  chance."  But  he  said  only  a detailed 


epidemiological  study  could  detcnnine 

whether  radar  played  a pan  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  illnesses. 

The  real  question  is  whether  their 
testicular  cancen  related  to  the  fact 
they  they  held  the  radar  gun  on  their 
groins  or  had  the  radar  guns  on  their 
laps  f«  many  hours  of  the  day he  said. 
‘There's  really  no  way  way  to  answer 
that  knowing  what  we  know  about 
whafs  going  on  in  Grand  Rapids  and 

Wyoming  - He  added  that  he  hopes  his 

own  study  mighi  provide  some  clues. 

Gary  Poynicr.  an  1 1 -year  veteran  of 
the  Ohio  Hi^way  Pamrf  who  las  spew- 
headed efforts  for  more  definitive  re- 
search into  the  controversy,  has  been 
compiUng  a data  base  tracking  reports 
of  cancer  that  have  sprung  up  in  offi- 
cers who  have  used  radar.  Of  the  102 
law  enforcement  officers  thus  far 
have  contacted  him  and  reported  their 
illnesses,  25  had  testicular  cancer.  Of 
those,  23  used  hand-held  radar  on  a 
routine  basis.  Two  othos  used  units 
with  dashboard-nwunied  antennas, 

Poynter  said  he  h^  a meeting  sched- 
uled with  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion offiaals  on  May  28  to  the 
data. 

f Cancer-stricken  law  er^orcemera 
officers  who  suspect  their  illnesses  my 
be  linked  to  their  use  of  radar  equip- 
ment are  urged  to  contact  Gary  Poynter 
at  6693  Cindnruui-Dayton  Rd.  Mid- 
dletown. OH  45044;  telephone:  (513) 
779-0491.} 
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Continued  from  Page  8 officer  who  spends  most  of  his  day 

how  he  intended  tochangc  the  attitudes  hiding  out  in  a store.  I guess  he'sgetting 
of  officers  who  do  not  embrace  com-  to  knowthe  merchants  or  helping  them 
munity  policing,  saying,  in  essence,  solve  thetr  problems.’' 
that  he  anticipated  problems  with  some  One  veteran  supenor  officer  said  he 

older  officers  and  that  training  and  se-  was  saddened  by  what  he  saw  as  a 
lective  recruitment  were  two  methods  department  being  ’^om  in  two."  The 
he  would  use  to  resolve  this  issue  symptoms  of  this  rift,  which  are  said  to 

Admittedly,  training  is  important,  be  worsening,  include  locker-room 
butonecanbeskepdcalaboutitsability  incidents  that  started  with  name-call- 
to  get  an  employee  to  accept  and  prac-  ing  and  have  escalated  to  ovemimed 
tice  a new  philosophy.  More  important  lockers  and  heated  shouting  matches 
than  training  cops  in  the  philosophy  of  It  appears  that  in  the  effort  to  en- 
community  policing  is  training  fust-  courage  participation  in  community 
line  supervisors  in  how  to  supervise,  policing,  the  Police  Department  is  ali- 
These  men  and  women  will  exert  the  enating  a significant  number  of  officers 
most  powerful  influence  over  their  — the  non-beat  cops,  who  say  they  are 
subordinates.  being  treated  like  second<lass  citizens 

Selective  recruitment,  meanwhile,  by  the  department.  They  believe  their 
may  be  nothing  more  than  wishful  think-  colleagues  on  foot  are  not  doing  any 
mg.  The  competitive  exams  used  to  work  or  placing  their  lives  at  risk,  yet 
select  police  candidates  have  been  a are  looked  up  to  by  the  department.  A 
farce  for  some  tunc  now.  One  New  prime  exan^le  they  cite  is  the  depan- 
York  City  police  exam,  according  to  a mental  accolade  bestowed  on  a beat 
former  Department  of  Personnel  offi-  cop  who  assisted  25  brides-to-be  in 
cial,  could  be  passed  by  a “ftmctional  retrieving  their  wedding  gowns  from  a 
illiterate  " A local  Civil  Service  news-  shopthatabrupily  went  out  ofbusiness. 
paper  recently  reported  that  "a  China-  9.  ConfUcting  Personal  and  Or- 
town  grade-school  class  performed  ganizatlonal  Objectives.  The  Police 
quite  well  when  they  took  a mock  ver-  Department  is  interested  in  getting  offi- 
sion. ..."  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  cers  to  work  with  the  citizens  toward 
out  of  those  who  make  the  list  for  ap-  solving  social  problems  and  thereby 
pointmeni,  the  Police  Department  will  improve  the  quality  of  life  and  make 
somehow  be  able  to  select  those  wfio  their  streets  safer.  Some  officers  per- 
are  more  sexvice-oriented  and  less  ad-  sonally  believe  that  many  of  the  prob- 
venturous  without  getting  bogged  down  lems  brought  forth  by  the  public  are  not 
in  a morass  of  litigation.  worthy  of  police  attention  and  have 

8.  The  Threat  to  Existing  Social  little  to  do  with  crime,  While  propo- 
Relationships.  While  some  beat  cops  nents  of  community  policing  believe 
are  gening  acquainted  with  merchants  that  resolving  such  problems  will  ere- 
and  other  citizens  vdio  live  and  wortc  in  ate  an  environment  less  conducive  to 
their  assigned  conummities,  the  radio-  crime,  as  outlined  by  James  Q.  Wilson 
car  cops  are  busy  responding  to  calls  inhis “broken windows"thesis(1982), 
and.  as  they  say,  “busting  their  buns  " many  police  feel  this  is  a waste  of  their 
They  are  beginning  to  resent  the  depart-  time  and  that  the  causes  of  crime  go  far 
ment’s  preferential  altitude  toward  the  beyond  esthetic  fixes  to  the  imirediate 
beat  cops,  and  the  beat  cops  them-  environment.  Police  in  high-crime 
selves,  who  they  feel  are  not  pulling  communities  don’t  believe  they  have 
their  load  and  spend  their  time  the  luxury  of  worrying  about  fixing 
“schmoozing*  with  the  public.  One  “broken  windows"  — they’re  too  pre- 
officer  explained:  “While  I’m  out  here  occupied  with  trying  to  live  through 
doing  all  the  gnmt  work  and  risking  my  their  shift. 

life,  they’re  playing  with  the  neighbor-  Moreover,  some  police  officers  are 
hood  kids  or  attending  some  commu-  quite  candid  about  their  aversion  to 
nity  meeting."  Another  officer  ob-  pcrfwming  what  they  perceive  as 
served:  “I  know  a community  patrol  “social  work."  In  fact,  they  complain 

I 
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that  after  a while,  other  officers  do  not 
sec  them  as  "real  cops."  (Trojanowicz 
and  Carter.  1988.) 

Two  Other  Obstacles 
Assuming  the  department  eflec- 
tively  controls  the  problem  of  personal 
resistance,  another  key  problem  that 
must  be  addressed  pertains  to  the 
CommissionCT  himself.  Successful  im- 
plementation of  the  radical  organiza- 
tional, operational,  and  philosophical 
changes  currently  underway  requires 
that  the  change  agent  — in  this  case 
Commissioner  Brown  — have  credi- 
bility. Unfominaiely,  he  comes  up  lack- 
ing in  this  area.  Certainly  the  Cresap 
consulting  study  and  the  uncertainty  of 
Neighborhood-Oriented  Policing  in 
Houston  raise  many  questions.  Also, 

Contested 

promotion 

Continued  from  Page  3 

minority  officers  to  the  promotional 

pool. 

“Dozens  of  whites  get  bypassed  in 
this,"  McGee  told  The  Globe.  “I'm 
totally  in  favor  of  equal  opportunity 
and  any  disadvantaged  person,  white  or 
black,  who  needs  extra  training  or  tu- 
toring or  education  to  get  ready  for  an 
exam.  . . . But  once  the  examination  is 
given,  promotion  should  be  based  on 
exam  results.  That  is  fair  and  equi- 
table." 

Stuart  said  she  arxl  the  other  plain- 
tiffs also  believe  that  the  department 
“should  go  by  the  list  of  people  who 
passed  the  test  and  by  scores  on  those 
tests." 

Stuart  decided  to  challenge  the 
consent  decree  because  she  contended 
that  she  was  unfairly  passed  over  for 
promotion  to  sergeant,  even  though  she 
had  a higher  Civil  Service  test  score 
than  some  blacks  who  were  promoted. 
Her  argument  was  bolstered  by  a 1989 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  held  consent 
decrees  could  be  challenged,  evoi  years 
after  they  went  into  effect,  by  others 
who  were  not  among  the  original  par- 


unlike  William  Bratton,  the  former 
Chief  of  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Police,  who  became  very  popular  with 
his  officers.  Brown  lacks  similar  popu- 
larity and  has  thus  far  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  overcoming  the  stigma  attached 
to  being  an  “outsider."  Persistent  ru- 
mors that  he  may  soon  be  leaving  the 
department  do  not  help. 

Another  major  problem  is  depart- 
ment’s inability  {or  unwillingness)  to 
advise  the  public  as  to  exactly  what  it 
can  expect  in  return  for  its  gargantuan 
financial  investment.  Telling  the  pub- 
lic. ’’We’re  raising  your  taxes  so  that  we 
can  make  your  streets  safer”  just  isn’t 
good  enough.  The  public  has  a right  to 
know  such  things  as:  How  much  safer 
will  the  Police  Department  make  our 
streets  as  a result  of  community  polic- 


ing? By  how  much  will  crime  be  re- 
duced? By  when  and  in  what  parts  of 
the  city?  Will  response  times  for  seri- 
ous calls  for  service  go  upordown?  By 
how  much,  and  when?  These  are  the 
questions  people  are  asking,  not  “Will 
1 feel  safer?”  or  “Is  my  quality  of  life 
going  to  improve?"  The  longer  the 
department  delays  in  setting  objectives 
such  as  these,  the  more  people  will 
believe  the  Cresap  report  when  it  said 
of  the  Houston  effort,  'TTie  Depart- 
ment seems  to  view  implementation  of 
the  NOP  philosoirfiy  as  an  'end  in  it- 
self,’ not  as  a means  to  reduce  crime 
and  improve  service  to  the  public." 

fin  Part  Three:  Some  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  police  service  to  the 
public  and  public  satisfaction  with  the 
police.] 


for  12  years,  Boston 
plan  gets  Court  nod 


ties  to  (he  consent  agreement. 

That  ruling,  stemming  firom  a case 
in  Richmond,  Va..  had  the  effect  of 
opening  up  ail  consent  decrees  to  po- 
tential legal  challenges.  It  also  added 
new  requirements  to  justify  affirmative 
action  programs. 

In  the  past,  such  programs  could  be 
justified  on  the  grounds  that  they  fur- 
thered a compelling  government  inter- 
est, such  as  redressing  a past  pattCTn  of 
racial  discrimination.  But  (he  Richmond 
ruling  held  that,  in  the  future,  plaintilTs 
would  have  to  prove  more  than  a pat- 
tern of  racial  discrimination.  Instead, 
they  would  have  to  prove  that  a govon- 
ment  body,  such  as  a police  or  fire 
department,  actually  discriminated  or 
was  a passive  participant  to  actual  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Richmond  case  also  held  that 
remedies  to  past  discrimination  must 
use  the  least  burdensome  way  of  re- 
dressing the  patton  of  discrimination. 
Using  the  strict  criteria,  the  First  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  found  the  Boston 
affirmative  action  plan  to  be  constitu- 
tional. 


Some  legal  observers  had  expected 
the  Supreme  Court  to  narrow  the  crite- 
ria for  affirmative  action  even  further. 
But  Renee  Laixlers,  an  assistant  profes- 
sor at  Boston  College  Law  School,  told 
The  Globe  that  the  Supreme  Court’s 
refusal  to  take  on  the  case  showed  that 
it  is  not  willing  to  totally  dismantle  the 
mechanisms  of  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams. 

“Undoubtedly,  there  are  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  who  believe  race 
should  never  be  a consideration  in  any 
hiring  or  promotional  decision,  but  for 
the  time  being  the  entire  court  apptar- 
ently  is  not  willing  to  go  that  f^,”  she 
said.  “If  it’s  a very  well-crafted  af- 
firmative action  program,  then  it  can 
meet  the  standards  set  out  by  the  Su- 
preme Court." 

Ozell  Hudson,  an  attorney  and  di- 
rector of  the  Lawyer’s  Association, 
which  represented  minority  officers  in 
their  1 985  challenge,  said  the  Supreme 
Court’s  opinion  "clarifies  what  civil 
rights  advocates  have  known. . .that  all 
affirmative  action  programs  are  not  il- 
legal." 


Drug  enforcement  gets 
a personal  touch  in  Iowa 


Continued  from  Page  3 
any  of  them  had  a substance  abuse 
problem  and  a couple  of  them  avoided 
[giving)  an  answ«-." 

Beinke  also  denied  The  Register’s 
assotion  that  the  practice  could  end  up 
targeting  minority  residents.  “They  did 
not  take  it  upon  themselves  to  investi- 
gate where  the  locations  wctc.  And 
frankly,  I don't  think  they  intended  it 
this  way,  but  I thought  the  mention  of 
race  was  a racist  remark  in  and  of  it- 
self. ...  It  was  their  conclusion.  It  cer- 
tainly wasn’t  based  on  any  information 
from  us." 

The  visits  and  surveillances,  he  said, 
have  occurred  “throughout  the  com- 
munity and  they  cross  social,  economic 
— and  race  — lines." 

Beinke  added  he  had  not  been  con- 
tacted by  lawyers  about  (he  practice  so 
far.  But  he  acknowledged  concerns 
about  possible  civil  rights  violations. 
“We  have  no  intention  of  violating 
anybody's  civil  rights.  We  don’t  intend 
to  do  that  and  we  don't  want  to  do  that. 


However,  at  the  same  time.  I’ve  ac- 
knowledged that  we’ve  stepped  up  to 
the  line  and  it’s  up  to  us  to  be  pnident 
enough  not  to  cross  it  because  I’m  very 
much  a supporter  of  the  Constitution." 

Beinke  said  his  visits  — and  the 
surveillances,  which  occur  daily  during 
all  three  work  shifts  — will  continue 
indefinitely.  A side  benefit  of  (he  strat- 
egy. he  said,  is  that  it  gives  patrol  offi- 
cers experience  in  narcotics  investiga- 
tion techniques  and  allows  for  increased 
information-sharing.  “As  a result  of 
this,  our  officers  are  becoming  well- 
informed  as  to  what's  going  on  and  that 
will  help  us  to  be  a little  more  effective 
working  on  the  street.” 
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Chronicles  of  chaos: 


30  days  of  nationwide  urban  agony 


Continued  from  Page  7 
city's  Police  Commission  launches  its 
investigation  into  police  conduct  dur- 
ing the  riot,  a probe  that  will  be  led  by 
former  CIA  and  FBI  chief  William  H 
Webster.  Police  Foundation  president 
Hubert  Williams,  a former  Newark, 
NJ..  police  director,  is  named  deputy 
special  adviser  to  the  panel. 

MAY  12 

Four  black  men  are  identified  from 
news  videotapes  and  arrested  in  con- 
nection with  the  beating  of  white  truck 
driver  Reginald  Denny  Chief  Gates 
personally  makes  one  of  the  arrests, 
saying:  “The  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment was  very,  very  concerned 
about  our  inability  to  reach  Mr.  Denny 
at  the  time  he  was  being  assaulted.  We 
are  hopeful  that  this  will  at  least  atone 
for  some  of  that  ."  Gates  adds  he  made 
the  arrest  “all  by  myself,  with  the  aid  of 
about  200  police  officers  and  the  FBI." 

MAY  13 

Los  Angeles  Distnct  Attorney  Iia  Reiner 
says  he  will  seek  to  retry  Officer 
Laurence  M.  Powell  on  a charge  of 
using  excessive  force.  It  was  that  charge 
that  deadlocked  the  jury  that  acquitted 
Powell  and  three  other  officers  of 
charges  stemming  fixim  the  King  beat- 
ing. Reiner  said  he  will  pressto  have  the 
trial  in  an  urban  setting,  instead  of  a 
predominantly  white  suburb  like  Simi 
Valley,  whoe  the  initial  trial  of  the 
officers  was  held  because  of  pretrial 
publicity. 

MAY  14 

Prosecutors  charge  three  black  men  with 
attempted  murder  in  the  televised  beat- 
ing of  Denny,  and  a fourth  man  is 
charged  with  robbing  the  truck  driver 
as  he  lay  unconscious  on  the  ground. 
Municipal  Judge  William  Chidsey  Jr. 
orders  all  four  held  without  bail. 

State  officials  report  that  Californians 
bought  20,578  guns  in  the  first  1 1 days 
of  May  — the  highest  rate  since  the 
slate  began  keeping  records  20  years 
ago. 

MAY  18 

Philadephia  Police  Commissioner 
Willie  L.  Williams,  the  designated 
successor  to  Chief  Gates,  tours  riot- 
tom  areas  of  Los  Angeles  for  the  first 
time  and  vows  that  under  his  command 
police  will  respond  “differently"  in  the 
event  of  future  outbreaks  of  violence. 
Williams,  who  spends  much  of  his  visit 
in  dialogues  with  Los  Angeles  resi- 
dents. also  promises  to  forge  a closer 
relationship  with  the  city's  diverse 
communities. 

Lawyers  for  Rodney  King  say  they  will 
seek  an  out-of-court  settlement  of 
King’s  $83-mtllion  civil  lawsuit  against 
the  city  and  its  police  department. 

The  last  of 3,000  National  Guard  troops 
leave  Los  Angeles. 

MAY  21 

A judge  sets  bail  for  four  men  accused 
of  bearing  while  truck  driver  Reginald 
E)enny  at  the  start  of  the  riot.  Three  of 
the  men  — E)amian  Monroe  Williams, 
19;  Henry  Keith  Watson,  27;  Antoine 
Miller,20 — plead  not  guilty  to  charges 
of  attempted  willful,  deliberate,  pre- 
meditated murder,  aggravated  mayhem; 
torture  and  second-degree  robbery.  A 
fourth  suspect,  Gary  Williams,  33. 


pleads  irmocent  to  robbery  with  force 

Lieut.  Mike  Moulin,  who  was  publicly 
blamed  by  Chief  Gates  for  ordering 
officers  to  retreat  as  violence  flared  in 
South-Central  Los  Angeles  at  the  start 
of  the  disturbance,  charges  that  Gales 
"sold  me  down  the  nver  without  know- 
ing the  facts  " Moulin  says  he  received 
“no  traitung,  no  briefing  of  any  sort, 
nothing"  to  deal  with  the  violence 
Meanwhile,  Gates  once  again  puts  off 
his  retirement  date  from  the  Police 
Department,  saying  he’s  so  behind  on 
paperwork  he’ll  have  to  stay  on  until 
the  end  of  June. 

MAY  29 

More  charges  are  filed  against  three  of 
the  four  suspects  in  the  beating  of  a 
white  truck  driver  April  29.  including 
additonal  felonies  stemming  from  at- 
tacks on  12other  people,  including  two 
firefighters  and  a 7-month-old  baby 

Following  the  verdict, 
other  cities  share 
L.A. suffering 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

Hundreds  of  protesters  march  from  the 
University  of  California  campus  at 
Berkeley,  blocking  access  to  two  high- 
ways and  jamming  traffic  on  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge.  Police 
makes  hundreds  of  arrests.  Mayor  Frank 
Jordan  declares  a state  of  emergency — 
the  first  since  the  1906  earthquake  — 
and  orders  a curfew  after  violent  pro- 
tests result  in  smashed  store  windows 
and  overturned  cars  in  the  city’s  down- 
town area.  On  May  1.  hundreds  of 
protesters  are  arrested  after  allegedly 
rushing  a police  line  when  officers  tried 
to  steer  the  crowd  to  a previously  a^eed- 
upon  route.  Police  come  under  intense 
criticism  for  the  tactics  used  to  control 
protesting  crowds.  The  criticisms  indi- 
rectly lead  to  the  May  15  ouster  of 
Police  Chief  Richard  Hongisto.  who  is 
fired  by  the  city’s  Police  Commission 
amid  reports  that  he  allegedly  ordered 
the  confiscation  of  thousands  of  copies 
of  a gay  newspaper  that  had  lampooned 
the  Chief  over  his  response  to  the  riots. 

ATLANTA:  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson 
imposes  an  1 1 P.M.  to  5 A.M.  curfew 
after  nearly  100  people  are  anesied  and 
two  dozen  are  hurt  in  outbreaks  of 
violence  after  the  verdict  in  Los  Ange- 
les is  announced.  About  300  demon- 
straicvs  defy  pleas  for  peace  from 
comnunity  leaders,  smashing  windows, 
overturning  cars  and  beating  white 
pedestrians.  Clad  in  riot  gear,  about  500 
police  officers  from  several  Atlanta- 
area  police  departments  swarm  down- 
town, seal  off  the  area  and  make  arrests, 
most  on  disorderly  conduct  charges.  At 
least  26  people  are  injured,  one  seri- 
ously. Gov.  Zell  Miller  places  the  Na- 
tional Guard  on  standby. 

LAS  VEGAS:  A mob  roams  the  city’s 
piedominanily  black  West  Side  on  April 
30,  setting  fires  and  firing  shots.  One 
officer  in  injured  after  being  hit  in  the 
leg  by  gunfire.  Two  police  stations  are 
firebombed.  Police  cordon  off  the  area 
and  a curfew  is  imposed.  The  body  of  a 
teen-age  boy  is  found  May  1 in  the 
rubble  ofa  bumed-out  shopping  center. 
Nevada  Gov.  Robert  Miller  activates 
300  to  400  National  Guard  troops. 

MADISON.  WIS.:  Windows  of  34 


police  cars  are  smashed  at  acity  garage 
Notes  left  at  the  scene  say.  “Justice  for 
King,”  and  “All  pigs  must  die  " 

NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.Y.:  Police  fire 
tear  gas  canisters  into  an  angry  crowd 
of  several  hundred  demonstrators  who 
rampaged  through  the  city 'sdowntown 
business  distnct,  looting  a parking 
garage,  setting  fire  to  a restaurant  and 
damaging  other  businesses. 

NEW  YORK;  Rumors  of  impending 
violence  sweep  the  city  May  1.  causing 
a mass  exodus  of  workers  as  many 
businesses  shut  down  early.  Police 
Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown  places  the 
26.000-officer  department  on  alert. 
Scattered  demonstrations  occur,  dur- 


ing which  dozens  of  windows  are 
smashed  and  cars  are  overturned  in 
Greenwich  Village  Two  while  truck- 
ers are  pulled  from  their  vehicles  and 
attacked  by  a mob  in  Harlem  They  are 
released  from  a hospital  after  being 
treated  for  cuts  and  a mi  nor  stab  wound 
Seven  police  officers,  including  sev- 
eral struck  by  bottles,  are  injured  dur- 
ing scattered  protests 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif.:  shop  windows 
are  smashed  during  an  early-moming 
protest  April  30. 

SEATTLE:  Three  people  are  injured 
and  40  arrested  as  roving  crowds  break 
windows,  loot  stores  and  bum  parked 
cars. 


T AMP  A,  FLA.:  Dozens  of  youths  hurl 
rocks  and  bottles  and  set  fires  Two 
teen-agers  are  arrested  after  shots  were 
fired  at  police 

TORONTO:  What  begias  as  a peace- 
ful rally  against  racism  turns  violent 
May  5.  when  nearly  1 .000  youths  ram- 
page through  downtown,  resulting  in 
30  arrests,  seven  minor  injuries  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
damage  The  violence  follows  the  po- 
lice shooting  of  a black  man  by  an 
undercover  police  officer  May  2 

Scattered  incidents  of  looting,  shooting 
or  arson  are  also  reponed  in  Birming- 
ham.  Ala.;  Omaha,  Neb,,  and  Pitt.s- 
burgh  in  the  days  after  the  verdict. 


Virginia  SP  says  "uh-oh" 
as  hiring-plan  fix  goes  awry 
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live  would  dismantlethe  agency’s  mili- 
tary-style system  of  promotion  from 
within.  State  Police  officials,  who  pre- 
pared a feasibility  study  of  the  direc- 
tive’s effect  on  the  agency,  pointed  out 
that  it  could  lead  to  the  hiring  of  un- 
qualified personnel  to  supervisory 
positions,  would  diminish  the  authonty 
of  the  agency's  command  structure, 
might  require  an  overhaul  of  traimng 
programs  and  would  hurt  the  morale  of 
officers  — and  perhaps  theu-chances  at 
future  promotions. 

The  DPT  rule  would  have  made  the 
Virginia  State  Police  the  only  state  law 
enforcement  agency  in  the  nation  to 
allow  outside  candidates  — from  other 
lawenforcement  agencies,  for  example 
— to  be  eligible  for  promotions  within 
the  agency.  “We  checked  around.  . arri 
none  of  them  had  that  land  of  situ- 
ation," said  William  Elwood,  execu- 
tivedirectorof  the  Virginia  State  Police 
Association. 

But  according  to  Secretary  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  O.  Randolph  Rollins,  the 
General  Assembly  may  have  unwit- 
tingly gone  too  far, 

"The  General  Assembly  did  not 
adopt  a law  that  did  not  say  State  Police 
shall  be  exempt  from  open  re- 
cruitiment,"  Rollins  said  in  an  inter- 
view with  LEN.  "It  said  you  shall  not 
alter  the  policies  of  the  State  Police  as 
they  existed  on  Jan.  1,  1992.  So  the 
Catch-22  is  that  (State  Police  officials] 
want  to  make  changes  in  then  policies 
to  achieve  [affirmative  action]  goals, 
and  yet,  they're  not  able  todo  it  because 
of  this  law.” 

Rollins  said  he  has  asked  for  assis- 
tance from  Aticwney  General  Mary  Sue 
Terry  on  bow  to  interpret  the  law. 
“We’ve  got  a dilemma  here  in  that  the 
language  that  the  Legislature  adopted 
to  accon^lish  what  I believe  to  be  their 
purpose — toexempt  State  Police  from 
open  recruitment  — has  led  to  a situ- 
ation where,  until  clarification  is  ob- 
tained. we  can’t  make  a change  in  pol- 
icy and  we  can’t  effectuate  any  promo- 
tions." Rollins  said. 

Rollins  said  Stale  Police  officials 
have  proposed  a number  of  “positive" 
steps  to  increase  minority  representa- 
tion in  the  agency  by  shifting  emphasis 
away  from  the  number  of  years  of  serv- 
ice in  grade  and  changing  the  weight  of 
other  factors  normally  used  in  deciding 
promotions,  such  as  performance  evalu- 
ation. experience,  education  and  exam 


scores. 

"I  think  it  will  havetheeffect  — and 
(State  Police  officials]  believe  it  will, 
too  — of  making  it  more  likely  that 
younger  persons  will  have  a bener 
chance  at  an  earlier  promotion."  said 
Rollins.  “Since  most  of  our  minority 
employees  are  less  senior,  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  earlier  " 

Oirrenily.  it  takes  about  12  or  13 
years  in  grade  for  officers  to  achieve 
their  first  promotion,  to  the  supervisory 
rank  of  sergeant,  said  Rollins,  who  noted 
that  most  of  the  women  and  minority 
troopers  have  been  in  grade  for  a much 
shortCT  period  of  time.  “Obviously,  if 
most  of  your  minority  troopers  are  in 
the  lower  spectrum,  it’s  going  to  be  a 
while  before  they  really  score  highly  on 
those  criteria  and  get  ranked  highly.  By 
reducing  the  importance  of  the  number 
of  years  in  grade,  then  you  put  more 
emphasis  on  the  other  factors."  he  said, 

Hwood,  the  head  of  the  1,400- 
member  state  police  association,  told 
LEN  that  the  Attorney  General’s  office 
had  reviewed  the  bill  before  it  was  sent 
to  Wilder,  and  noted  that  some  of  the 
promotional  policies  in  effect  upio  Jan. 

1 — including  the  since-abandoned, 
unofficial  practice  of  “padding"  pro- 


motional lists  with  minorities  and 
women  — may  violate  sections  of  the 
Federal  avil  rights  act  The  Attorney 
General’s  office  suggested  that  Wilder 
sign  the  bill  with  an  amendment  to  keep 
the  policies  as  they  were  on  Jan.  I 
“unless  otherwise  provided  by  law." 

‘That  way.  if  (a  promotion)  was 
seen  to  be  in  violation  of  the  civil  rights 
act,  that  little  clause  would  take  care  of 
that,"  Bwoodsaid, 

But  the  version  signed  by  Wilder 
did  not  contain  the  clause,  eftectively 
barring  State  Police  officials  from 
making  any  changes  in  promotional 
policies  and  preventing  promotions 
from  being  made  because  of  the  pos- 
sible civil  rights  violations  involved. 
Elwood  said  that  the  Governor  also 
failed  to  review  the  State  Police  feasi- 
bility study,  which  could  have  super- 
seded the  need  for  an  exemption  to  the 
DPT  rule  in  the  first  place 

Until  Attorney  General  Terry  issues 
an  interpretation  of  the  bill.  Stale  Police 
officials  cannot  make  promotions,  said 
Elwood.  who  added  that  the  retirements 
of  a lieutenant  colonel  and  a major  are 
imminent,  freeing  up  1 1 promotional 
positions  that  cannot  be  made  at  the 
present  time 


Getting  the  White  House 
slant  on  crime  control 
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and  humanitarian  aid. 

"I  would  hope."  Skinner  said,  “that 
we  will  arrive  at  a point  where  support- 
ing law  enforcement  would  be  the  next 
logical  step,  and  the  organizations  rep- 
resented here  are  fully  qualified  to 
provide  it." 

Skinner  stepped  gingerly  arourx)  a 
direct  answer  to  a question  about  turf 
battles  between  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, particularly  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  and  the  Customs  Ser- 
vice. “I  must  say  I think  we  do  walk  all 
over  each  other  in  jurisdictional  areas 
that  are  unnecessary."  he  said.  "Some 
would  suggest  — I didn’t  say  I sug- 
gested this  — that  maybe  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  step  back  and  really  look 
at  what  the  responsibilities  of  law  en- 
forcement are,  and  look  at  what’s  hap- 
pened in  these  organizations  as  bu- 
reaucracies have  built  up. . . . If  com- 
panies like  IBM  and  Xerox  and  GE  and 
GM  are  restructuring  the  way  they  do 


business  to  be  competitive  in  the  21si 
century,  and  really  rethinking  dramati- 
cally the  way  they  address  their  prob- 
lems. the  President  believes  it’s  time 
for  the  Federal  Govenimeni  to  do  that 
as  well." 

Skinner  concluded;  “I  think  it’s 
unacceptable  at  this  critical  tune  for  the 
energies  of  good  law  enforcement 
managers  and  agents  to  be  spent  worry- 
ing about  who  gets  the  arrest,  who  gets 
theu  picture  in  the  paper,  and  who  gets 
to  put  the  statistic  down,  especially  in 
drug  cases.  The  job  is  just  too  impor- 
tant." 

fOn/Hoy  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  La^'En/drcemeni  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  1095- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
ti\e  director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 
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In  Part  2 of  a special  series,  some  of  the  built-in 
implementation  problems  facing  community  policing 
taken  apart  and  examined.  Page  8. 


